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Adventure Ahead! 


The home is substantial; the boy promising. The 
school's obligation to make the adventure both 
thrilling and profitable is apparent. 


IN THIS ISSUE? thosis'e Benner =A CLEMENT. 
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Bic Event No. 1—Sissy rode in a goat cart and had her picture taken. 
Just another happy episode of childhood. BiG Event No. 2—She was 
allowed to chew gum, all she wanted. This was the beginning of a dental 
health benefit which it is hoped her parents and teachers will not discour- 
age when vacation days are over. If children like gum, let them enjoy it. 
It’s good for them. There is a reason, a time and a place for chewing gum. 


FOUR FACTORS WHICH BENEFIT TEETH ARE PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL 
CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE. 





Forward Looking 


. .. business groups shun ex- 
travag t They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 




















NOW READY 


History of the 
United States 


By: Carl Russell Fish 
Howard E. Wilson 


A new and outstanding high school 
book built on the unit plan. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE US 


ORDER NOW 
The 1934 Teachers’ Reading Circle book 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


By: Moore and Wilcox 


American Book Company 
330 East Cermak Road 


Chicago, Illinois 











Directing Editor 
A NEW IDEA in reading for 
the first three years. A plan 
which provides simple, interesting 
material in the various content 
fields—reinforcing the custom- 
ary oral instruction and enrich- 
ing the basic reading program. 
NUMBER _ STORIES, 
Books I, II, and III 
ART STORIES, Books I 


and II 
HEALTH _ STORIES, 
Books I and II 
SCIENCE STORIES, 
Book I ; 
(others in, preparation) 


Write for free descriptive ma- 
terial and sample pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
ANDCOMPANY 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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The Legislative Program 


By FRED L. BIESTER 


Chairman, Legislative Committee 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


@ THE public schools of Illinois are 
on practically the same basis re- 
garding State aid upon which they 
found themselves in 1929. The State, 
by law, is obligated to distribute $10,- 
500,000 each year to the elementary 
schools. This obligation it has not 
met in full in any of the intervening 
years, with the result that about $9,- 
500,000, or nearly the amount of one 
whole year’s appropriations, is now in 
arrears. During the present year pay- 
ments are being made monthly out of 
receipts from the occupational (sales) 
tax. However, these monthly payments 
were started in February instead of 
the July preceding, a circumstance 
which accounts for the fact that even 
in the present year payments are 
months in arrears, and no provision 
has been made by which these arrear- 
ages are to be paid. Through numer- 
ous press dispatches the State has 
claimed that for the first time in years 
the distributive fund will be paid in 
full this year, when as a matter of 
fact not so much as one half of the 
obligation has been met on time, $7,- 
000,000 still being due July 1. 


School Relief—an Illusion? 


True, the schools are to benefit by 
a diversion of one-third of the gaso- 
line tax for a period of eight months, 
which may net six or seven million 
dollars, but this diversion will merely 
cover the shortage explained above. 
Thus the State is not giving its sup- 
port to public education in any more 
dollars per year than it did in the 
years of nearly complete tax payments. 

In addition to this lack of financial 
support, the legislature saw fit in a 
recent session to limit school levies 
for educational purposes to the aver- 
age levied in 1929-1930-1931-1932, 
which operates as a further penalty 
on many districts that had sought to 
play fair and had made low levies in 
some or all of these years. The spe- 
cial session last fall, called primarily 
for the purpose of school relief, re- 


fused to repeal this limitation. That 


The association cannot side-step the 


present obligation of developing a 


far-reaching, progressive program. 


it works a financial hardship on all 
districts is evident since it makes pos- 
sible additional State aid to able dis- 
tricts thus limited to a low tax rate, 
leaving less for other districts. 

No other progressive legislation of 
value to all districts has been enacted. 
No move has been made toward the 
development of any forward-looking 
program for the future of the Illinois 
school system. The program of our 
association offered to the special ses- 
sion was designed to tide the schools 
over the gap until the next regular 
session could act on a program look- 
ing toward a permanent solution of 
some of our problems of districting, 
financing and supervising of public 
education. This program was ignored 
by the legislature. Our request for an 
Educational Commission to study the 
problems involved and to present a 
program was never enacted into law. 
No agency in the State at present, out- 
side of our legislative committee, 
seems to be much concerned as to 
what is needed cr can be done. The 
time has come for a different kind of 
determined insistence on the part of 
those interested in the education of a 
million and a half children that the 
legislature quit dealing with the 
schools in an indifferent way. Legis- 
lators should either develop and enact 
a real program or enact one which is 
developed by people who are in a po- 
sition to do it. 

So far as the Illinois State Teachers 
Association is concerned, it is evident 
that there are three types of action 
needed if the next ten months of a spe- 
cial and regular session are to achieve 
results for the whole system of free 
public schools. 


Some Important Issues 

In the first place, the Association 
cannot side-step the present obligation 
of developing a far-reaching, progres- 
sive program. This program must in- 
volve more than immediate financial 
support for the schools. It must con- 
sider the proper supervision, district- 


ing and financing of education. This 
plan, if it is to command respect, must 
be based on a common judgment of 
what is best for the children during 
the next ten years rather than on per- 
sonal prejudice as to how the plan af- 
fects the particular job which anyone 
holds. Some of the important ele- 
ments involved which must have de- 
cision. are: 

1. Is our present State organization 
with an elected state superintendent of 
public instruction and elected county 
superintendents, the type of organiza- 
tion that will give the best ultimate 
results? Or do we need a new type 
of organization consisting of say a 
State board and county boards with 
appointed executive officers in each? 
Is there some other type of organiza- 
tion that would better fit the need of 
the Illinois school system? 

2. What can and should be done 
with our thousands of districts and of 
taxing units? Will a county unit as 
recommended by our committee bring 
about the necessary consolidation, or 
is there a better plan? What about a 
county unit which begins with all dis- 
tricts as they are at present with a 
constituted authority to make changes 
as rapidly as wisdom dictates? Cer- 
tainly, as an organization, we cannot 
longer advocate progressively increas- 
ing State support of education and yet 
uphold our present admittedly cumber- 
some aud costly district organization. 
Some solution must be found. 

3. How much of the cost of educa- 
tion must the State assume in order to 
meet its obligation? At the present 
time Illinois is far down the list in 
the percentage of costs which it as- 
sumes. Aside from the gas tax diver- 
sion it promises nine dollars per pupil 
in the elementary schools and nothing 
in high schools. California, out of 
its general State fund derived from 
corporation tax, sales tax, and the like, 
pays sixty dollars per pupil to ele- 
mentary schools and ninety dollars to 
high schools. California has recog- 

(Continued on page 28) 

















and School 


By THOMAS E. BENNER, Dean 


College of Education 
University of Illinois 


@ AT the meetings of the National 
Education Association in Cleve- 
land, last February, Superintendent 
Carleton Washburne of the Winnetka 
Public Schools told me of a very in- 
teresting piece of research which had 
recently been completed by his broth- 
er. Professor Washburne, of Syracuse 
University. Professor Washburne was 
seeking a test which would distinguish 
between delinquent and non-delinquent 
boys. Like most such devices, the test 
at which he finally arrived was made 
up of a good many single items no one 
of which by itself would serve to dis- 
criminate, though all of them taken 
together proved very effective. 

One of the items in his test consists 
of offering a piece of candy to the boy 
and withdrawing it just as he is about 
to accept it. The examiner then says 
to the boy, “By the way, I can give you 
this piece of candy now or, if you will 
wait until next Wednesday, I can give 
you five pieces.” Faced by such choices 
as this, in almost every case the de- 
linquent boy chose to take the single 
piece of candy now, rather than the 
five pieces offered /ater. Other items of 
the test gave similar choices between 
immediate satisfaction and more re- 
mote, less tangible satisfactions. 

One of the very significant conclu- 
sions which I drew from this experi- 
ment is that the delinquent boy or girl 
has had the kind of experience which 
has led him to prefer immediate satis- 
faction whereas the non-delinquent 
boy or girl has had the type of ex- 
perience which leads him to prefer 
satisfactions more remote, more in- 
tangible, or even more unattainable if 
they seem to promise greater happi- 
ness in the end. 

To make clear the point that I am 
trying to make, let me say first a few 
thines about the kind of environment 
which the good family provides for 
the growing child. It is first of all a 
place of security. Only in a place of 
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Character-Training in Home 
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The good school like the good home must be a place of security 
where the child can live in such confidence that he is willing to risk the 


loss of occasional immediate satisfactions because his day-to-day expe- 


rience with those who teach him gives him assurance that greater satis- 
factions may result in the future. 





security can the child learn to place 
confidence in deferred satisfactions 
and to risk the loss of an immediate 
satisfaction because he hopes for a 
greater one later. 

The good family is also a place 
where emphasis is given to what we 
may call the higher values. I have in 
mind such things as unselfishness, con- 
sideration for others, planning for the 
future, in brief all of the things which 
we would classify under the name 
ideals. Obviously these ideals mean 
nothing more than deferred satisfac- 
tions. In the good family, the child 
learns in the course of time to be gen- 
erous with other members of the fam- 
ily and with his friends because of the 
greater satisfaction which comes later 
when their affection and their grateful- 
ness and their generosity in turn con- 
tribute to his happiness on a thousand 
occasions. 

There are many families, of course, 
in which lip service may be given to 
these same ideals though the actual 
day-to-day experience of life in the 
family is teaching the child that for 
him, at least, these higher values never 
seem to express themselves in increased 
happiness. This is always the case 
where these ideals are mere matters of 
oral instruction and not questions of 
continuous experience with the life of 
the family. 

The good family is also a place in 
which the child is treated as a per- 
sonality and not merely as an intellect. 
In such a family, the child of slow in- 
tellectual processes is not continually 
reminded that he is “dull” nor is the 
child of more rapid intellectual pro- 
cesses continually pushed onward 
towards precocity. In either case, be- 
cause of the atmosphere of affection 
and understanding, the emphasis is 
rather on the happy adjustment of the 
emotional and intellectual life of the 
child in terms of his growing capa- 
cities, It is a process of adjustment 





and guidance and direction which de- 
pends for its success on the balanced 
emotions and the intimate understand- 
ing of the other members of the fam- 
ily and on their devotion to the task 
of arousing in the child similar bal- 
ance and understanding. 

In brief, the home is essentially a 
place where the child is taught to know 
himself and to have confidence in him- 
self—a place where he is guided by his 
day-to-day experiences to an emotional 
loyalty to great ideals. A child who 
has been brought up in such a home is 
well on the road to making his choices 
wisely when confronted by the alter- 
native of an immediate lesser satisfac- 
tion or a more remote and greater sat- 
isfaction. 

All of this has its direct application 
to the school. The good school like 
the good home must be a place of se- 
curity where the child can live in such 
confidence that he is willing to risk 
the loss of occasional immediate satis- 
factions because his day-to-day expe- 
rience with those who teach him gives 
him assurance that greater satisfactions 
may result in the future. The good 
school must also be a place where em- 
phasis is placed on higher values in 
every experience of the child’s rela- 
tionship with the teaching staff and, 
so far as the staff can control it, his 
schoolmates. 

Like the good home, the good school 
is a place where intellect is not the 
only value emphasized but where per- 
sonality and character and emotional 
stability receive appropriate recogni- 
tion of their vital importance. In 
brief, the good school like the good 
home is a place where confidence in 
self is inspired and where the child 
because of that confidence has an op- 
portunity to gain experience with the 
fact that deferred satisfactions are 
often the wisest choice. 

I am fully aware of the fact that 


(Continued on page 20) 
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By MARGARET PAYNE 


Teacher of Remedial Reading 
Montefiore Special School 
Chicago 


@ THE fact that a pupil has been in 

school for three or four years and 
has not learned to read seems to indi- 
cate that he has some individual hand- 
icap which the usual methods of 
teaching reading fail to overcome. It 
is necessary, therefore, to investigate 
his special type of difficulty and to 
base the method of teaching him on 
the findings of this investigation. In 
the Montefiore Special School for 
Problem Boys, these investigations are 
made by the psychologist and the re- 
sults are used by the remedial reading 
teachers to guide them in the selection 
of a method. 

An analysis of the various types of 
difficulties indicates that a large per 
cent of the trouble is centered around 
the fact that some children are unable 
to learn the word as a whole. Most 
children learn easily by matching the 
name with the picture of the object, 
or by having an incentive to remem- 
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Boys in the remedial reading classes at Montefiore make from two and one half to three times the normal progress of 


those in regular classes. 


ber the words of an entire sentence, 
such as written directions on the black- 
board. Such children are the type 
that are benefited by silent reading 
which requires them to get the thought 
from the printed page rapidly. On the 
other hand, the unfavored few cannot 
remember the form of a whole word. 
What they seem to know today is lost 
to them tomorrow. The degree of 
this disability varies with the different 
cases—some remaining total non- 
readers and others gradually accumu- 
lating a limited reading vocabulary. 

This condition necessitates calling 
attention to the sounds that make up 
the word and has led to the use of a 
variation of the phonic method. 

The classes for total non-readers are 
small, consisting of only two or three 
pupils each. Pupils with minor read- 
ing difficulties are assigned to classes 
of from four to eight members. In 


each group are placed pupils who have 





Method of Teaching Remedial Reading 


the same sort of difficulties as: omis- 
sion or addition of sounds, reversal of 
words, substitution of sounds, omission 
cr addition of words, etc. Partic- 
ular drills have been arranged to as- 
sist in eliminating specific difficulties. 

Before a pupil begins the work in 
the remedial group he is shown his 
profile of errors, and the teacher ex- 
plains to him what has caused his han- 
dicaps, and what he can do to over- 
come them. Thus the pupil ap- 
proaches his problem in an intelligent 
way because he knows just what he is 
working for. 

After several months’ work in the 
remedial group he is given a re-test 
by the psychologist. The results are 
compared with the results of his first 
test and his progress is noted. Pupils 
are always eager for this re-test par- 
ticularly when they know they have 
improved. It is significant of their 
attitude toward the reading problem 
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that the all-important question they 
ask the psychologist at the end of a re- 
test is not, “What grade did I make?” 
but “How much did I gain?” 

The pupils with the major reading 
difficulties are the total non-readers 
and with these pupils it is necessary to 
begin at the pre-primer stage of read- 
ing. Since they did not learn to read 
by using the ordinary methods it is 
evident that their approach to reading 
must be made in some other way. To 
meet this need the teachers of remedial 
reading in the Montefiore School have 
used the method here described. 


First Step 


The phonic lessons are given from 
the Alphabet Chart. This chart is 
composed of pictures and shows letters 
of the alphabet arranged in a sequence 
best suited for presenting certain 
sounds. The first page, as illustrated, 
shows the pictures representing the 
consonants m-n-r-s and the vowel a. 


Alphabet Chart Page | 








Reading Chart Page | 





mrsna 

a-M am a-s as a-n an 

m-a-n man r-a-n ran S-a-m Sam 
A man ran 

I am a man 

Sam ran. I see Sam 

Sam is a man 





These consonants were selected be- 
cause their sounds are sustained and 
they are easiest to get and remember. 
The first sound presented to the class 
is that of the letter “m.” On the chart 
are shown pictures of mice, milk, 
moon, and mother. The teacher points 
to each of these pictures in turn, says 
the name, and emphasizes the initial 
sound as “m”-ice, “m”-ilk, “m”-oon, 
“m”-other. The children repeat the 
name also emphasizing the “m” sound. 
Then going to the blackboard the 
teacher says—“This letter says m-m- 
m-m” and sounds the letter as she 
writes it. Each pupil traces over the 
“m” on the blackboard and repeats as 
he writes “m”-other, “m”-ouse, “m”- 
an or any other word that he selects, 
which begins with the “m” sound. 
When each pupil has had several 
turns, the work on the blackboard is 
erased and the class is ready for a 
game. A scoreboard is drawn in the 
corner of the blackboard. Every time 
a pupil can correctly write and sound 
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“m” and give a word beginning with 
that sound, he gets a score. Whoever 
can give the most words wins the 
game. The chiect of the game is to 
firmly fix the sound through hearing, 
sight and kinesthetic movement. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on this 
muscular movement. It seems that the 
sound is established through the motor 
sensation when the pupil cannot get 
it through audition and vision. The 
same process is used in presenting the 
sounds » “.” and “n.” 

The pupils are now ready for the 
first vowel, sound, which is the short 
“a” as exemplified in the word apple. 
This is the pattern word, and is always 
referred to when the pupil forgets or 
hesitates over the short sound of “a.” 
The teacher does not ask the class to 
give a number of words beginning 
with “a” as she did with the conson- 
ants, because she may be given words 
beginning with the broad sound, or 
the long sound or the Italian sound of 
“a.” The work now is with the short 
“a” only. The other sounds of “a” 
are taken care of later. 

The short “a” is combined with the 
consonant sounds already learned to 
form words. These words are written 
into short sentences, and are printed 
on the first page of the reading chart. 
The words “I,” “see,” “is,” “the” are 
told to the pupil, but he is held re- 
sponsible for recognition of all words 
he has learned through sounding. 

It is necessary to add words not yet 
found in the sounding vocabulary, but 
needed to complete sentences. These 
words are associated with the child’s 
home life, his pets, his activities, etc. 
Pictures of baby, mother, father, 
house, dog, wagon, horse, brother, 
ball, etc., are mounted on heavy card- 
board with the printed and written 
name of each picture placed under it. 
This cardboard is hung where it is 
clearly visible and the pupil is encour- 
aged to refer to it when one of the 
words occurs in his story, or when he 
wants to put it in a sentence. 
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On the second page of the alphabet 
chart are shown the letters c-t-d-h. The 
sounds of these letters are taught in 
the same way as were those on page 
one and are also combined with short 
“a” to form words. 

The pupils make a “vocabulary 
book” as they call it, and in it they 
write each new word as it is learned. 
With the eight consonants, m, n, r, s, 
c, t, d, h, and short “a” the pupils have 
formed forty words. 


Vocabulary Book—Page | 





m-n-r-s-c-t-d-h-a 


am sat sand 
an mat at 

as tat has 
man Dan ant 
ran and stand 
Sam mad ash 
can had cash 
cat sad mash 
rat Nan hash 
ram ham sash 
tan hand dash 
tam add smash 
act hat crash 





They are encouraged to give short 
sentences, using one or more of the 
vocabulary words in each sentence. 
After a little practice they grow quite 
skillful in using three and even four 
of the words in a sentence. One boy 
after several moments of intense con- 
centration produced the following: 
“Dan was sad when he had no cash to 
buy hash for his cat.” The sentences 
are written on the blackboard, and the 
pupils copy them. The best sentences 
are printed on the reading chart. These 
reading lessons give repetition of the 
new words without the addition of too 
many words which the pupil has not 
learned to sound. As it is both mo- 
notonous and discouraging for a pupil 
to be toid every word in a sentence, 
the reading stories are planned so that 
each sentence contains two, three, or 
four words he can get without help. 
His success in mastering one sentence 
stimulates him to try the next one. 
When he turns to a new page in the 
reading chart he looks eagerly for 
words he knows, and points them out. 

In sounding new words or in read- 
ing little stories the pupil is given all 
the time he needs, and no pressure is 
brought to hurry him. Since the goal 
is accuracy and not speed, nothing is 
to be gained by urging him to make 
haste. The necessity for allowing 
plenty of time for the pupil to study 
new words cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. It often happens that just 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Troubles in State School Aids 


By L. R. GRIMM 


Research Director 
Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


@ THAT our state has been miserly 

in granting aid to school districts, 
school people well know. Likewise, 
they know that federal aid has been 
given in only small amount to but few 
of our districts under very restricted 
conditions, a fact that indicates that 
our major school revenue problems 
are to be solved by local and state 
agencies. 

We must see surely that it is the 
state—and not local districts—that 
can create new sources of revenue 
other than general property taxes 
which overload real estate. Therefore, 
we must conclude that responsibility 
for obtaining badly needed funds for 
education must be placed primarily 
upon the state government. 


Some State Aid Troubles 


Yet when we attempt to analyze the 
plan of state aids in Illinois we find 
many troubles. We learn that the 
general grants based upon pupil at- 
tendance are inadequate. The equali- 
zation level offered to weak districts is 
too low. The contribution from the 
common school fund for the state 
teachers’ pension fund is far less than 
the liability that is accruing through 
present teaching service to be paid 
eventually. The appropriation for 
schooling crippled children is only 
one-fifth of the amount needed. 

We discover defaults in paying the 
common school fund appropriations 
for 1931, 1932, and 1933 to the ex- 
tent of $9,419,393. 


Further, the distributive fund for Tl 


1934 is running several months late 
and no legislation has been enacted as 
yet for preventing a lapse of $7,000,- 
000 in such fund for this biennium. 
Discrimination exists in the distri- 
bution of some state aids. Thus, all 
downstate districts were paid in full 
for the excess cost of schooling 
crippled children for 1933, whereas 
the Chicago District received less than 
eight cents on the dollar. On the other 
hand, Cook county has been sent ite 
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warrant upon the common school fund 
in full in recent years when the fund 
was raised by property taxes, whereas 
downstate counties received but 71% 
in 1931 and 62% in 1932. Cook 
county realized in full upon her war- 
rant for 1931 but on account of tax 
delay and delinquency has not done 
so for 1932 and 1933; nevertheless 
she has the opportunity to do so, which 
is denied the other counties. This is 
discrimination in administration. 

We find that new forms of school 
aid need to be granted. For example, 
the equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunities for rural children should be 
promoted by payment to centralized 
school units of at least part of the cost 
of transporting pupils and part of 
the loss occasioned by abandoning 
present rural school buildings. 

The method of apportioning the com- 
mon school fund violates in part the 
recommendations of the best authori- 
ties in school finance. For example, 
the unit to be supported in our state 
aid program is not clear. Thus, two 
special aid districts of 300 elementary 
pupils in average daily attendance 
each may receive general pupil grants 
and “equalization quotas” in the same 
amount even though one school em- 
ploys but six teachers and the other 
employs sixteen teachers. Can the 


state be said to be granting special aid 
to support a very closely defined pro- 
gram under such conditions? Instances 
as extreme as these really do occur. 

The state is unwise in sending large 
equalization sums into a district which 
remains understaffed with teachers; 
likewise, the state is foolish to assist in 
the support of surplus teachers. We 
must conclude, therefore, that a def- 
inite unit to be supported must be de- 
termined. Authorities in school 
finance recommend to us that a def- 
inite unit (usually derived from a 
weighted number of pupils in attend- 
ance) be set up as the basis of state 
support. For example, the state 
might well set up eleven instruction 
units as a reasonable number to be 
supported for 300 elementary pupils 
and grant state aid on such a basis. 
If a district desires to tax itself in 
addition so that it can support ade- 
quately any additional units, it should 
be permitted to do so. In the case of 
the six-teacher district the state should 
withhold part of the aid computed on 
the basis of eleven instruction units 
until such district provides a staff of 
reasonable size. 

We find that the state aid appro- 


1Mort, Paul R., and Research Staff of National Survey 
of School Finance. State Support for Public Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education 
(744 Jackson Place), 1933. 496 pages. 











priations for aid for high schools are 
inadequate and probably to be looked 
upon as only of temporary, emergency 
nature. 

The four-year average limitation 
upon school district levies will affect 
materially the distribution of the com- 
mon school fund in 1935. Thus, a 
wealthy one-teacher district that levied 
an average of $700 during the four- 
year period may still levy $700 (its 
maximum) and have on its assessment 
of $350,000 a rate of 20 cents (the 
maximum legal rate without a refer- 
endum). Yet such 20 cent rate ap- 
plied to the valuation does not pro- 
duce $850, the “level of equalization.” 
Therefore, such district is entitled to 
an equalization quota of $150 to bring 
the computed yield of its maximum 
legal educational rate ($700 with a 20 
cent rate) up to $850. 

Most city districts and many poor 
rural and village districts will lose 
under the “legislative fluke” that per- 
mits many able districts to claim 
“special aid” as outlined above; for 
the total claims will be so high with 
so many equalization claims that the 
regular common school fund will be 
paid in 1935 at a lower rate than 
formerly. This trouble could be cor- 
rected either by repeal of the four- 
year average limitetion on levies or 
by setting a definite reasonable rate 
to be levied for equalization aid. 


Causes of Troubles 


The above troubles after all may be 
only symptoms. Real troubles may 
lie deeper. Why are state school aids 
in Illinois inadequate? Why are 
promised educational appropriations 
not paid as promptly as appropria- 
tions for the “political payrolls,” and 
why are they not paid in full? Why 
are general plans of state aids not 
made to conform with principles that 
the best authorities in school finance 
recommend ? 

To answer such questions is diffi- 
cult. But we shall risk our opinions 
upon some of them, and upon the 
basis of observations covering legis- 
lative sessions for several years shall” 
list what appear to be some of the real 
causes back of the troubles. 

1. SewrisHness.—Near the close 
of a long public life Gladstone said, 
“Selfishness is the greatest curse of, 
the human race.” An alert citizen in 
Illinois does not need to be very old 
to know that our political life is con- 
trolled largely by the selfish influence 
of vested interests. Lobbies repre- 
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senting financial interests are main- 
tained within and without the legis- 
lative sessions to oppose appropria- 
tions for educational advancement 
and the comfort and welfare of the 
masses. This statement need not be 
proved by details; for the same in- 
fluences are known in many local 
communities and they would still com- 
plain about taxation if schools and 
other public institutions should cut 
their services by half. 

That “Old Money Bags” is taking 
pretty good care of himself regarding 
school costs in Illinois should be clear 
since our state, relatively one of the 
wealthiest, ranks but 25th among the 
states in average per capita expendi- 
tures for common school education, 
only 37th in percentage of school costs 
borne by the state government—and 
only 46th in the percentage of net in- 
dividual incomes that is paid for state 
and local taxes by those who report 
federal income tax returns. 

2. LocatisM.—This is a cause 
closely akin to the one preceding. So 
deep-seated is the spirit of localism in 
Illinois that we still maintain nearly 
12,000 school districts. In some com- 
munities people directly connected 
with the schools oppose new state 
mandatory educational standards. 
Only a few years ago bitter opposition 
was shown against increasing the min- 
imum term length from seven to eight 
months. The certification law enacted 
in 1929 was first introduced in 1923 


and defeated by three successive gen- 
eral assemblies even though its re- 
quirements are lenient. 

When the common school fund was 
raised by state-wide property taxation 
(prior to 1934) certain legislators 
from wealthy communities maintained 
their popularity with the “home folks” 
by failing to support appropriations 
for such fund on the grounds that their 
own communities “paid in” more than 
they “got back”! We must still argue 
that education is a state responsibility! 

3. Luwrrations UPON REVENUES. 
Requests for increased state school 
funds and especially for ncw revenues 
for schools have been met consistently 
with the advice, “Wait until the state 
constitution is amended and the whole 
tax program can be worked out equi- 
tably.” The advice is good in part 
only. The same political leaders who 
gave the advice have urged new tax 
sources that were to be expended to 
support fat political payrolls. 

Likewise, lobbyists of wealthy en- 
trenched interests raised the question 
of constitutional amendments when 
mention was made of taxes on corpo- 
ration income, the sale of grain fu- 
tures, and stock transactions; yet these 
same interests applauded the sales tax 
(which unduly burdens the masses) 
when unemployed thousands were 
thought to be potential forces of riot. 

That statewide general property 
taxes alone do not offer the best basis 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Adopted and Adapted Curriculums 


A Discussion of Important Problems Involved in the 
Organization and Administration of Curriculum Content 
in Our Elementary and Secondary Schools and Colleges 


By J. A. CLEMENT 
University of Illinois 


@ IN the instance of a non-panoramic- 

like world, adopted and unadapted 
subjects and subject matter used from 
one generation to another in our public 
schools and colleges might perhaps 
suffice. But in the midst of environing 
conditions wherein on each successive 
day, week, month, and year a new set- 
ting or educational picture presents it- 
self, it. becomes essential that curricu- 
lum offerings when taught be adapted 
to increasingly inclusive ideals and 
ends. (The permanent adoption of ab- 
solutely fixed materials of instruction 
is not sufficient in the midst of a con- 
stantly changing social, economic and 
industrial order, 

It is apparent that in a new form 
the present situation resurrects the 
long-time discussed problem in the 
philosophical realm, namely, the rela- 
tive place of “becoming” or change, 
and of “being” or fixedness. In terms 
of these two very much discussed phil- 
osophical concepts, the phenomena of 
the material or physical universe, and 
the phenomena of mental life and hu- 
man experience were vigorously de- 
bated by both ancient and modern 
philosophers. 

How to preserve through certain ma- 
terials of instruction, and in the pres- 
entation of these materials to students, 
the desirable elements in our current 
social order, and how to modify ap- 
propriately certain other elements, is 
one of the most stupendous educational 
problems which we face in present-day 
civilization. With no apology what- 
ever, therefore, one may presume with 
pertinence to re-discuss the whole 
problem of “change” and “perma- 
nence” in the present curriculum set- 
tine and background. 

The first article in this series’ em- 
phasized the necessity of loosing our- 
selves from over-enslaving, tradition- 
bound, inherited curriculum materials, 
which have often failed in part. in the 
past, to take into account sufficiently 





1 “The Tradition-Shackled Curriculum.” January,1934 
Page 141. 


new conditions and needs manifested 
in the social order from one genera- 
tion, or one part of a century to an- 
other. The second article’ stressed the 
desirability as well as the necessity of 
recognizing basic considerations, when- 
ever an attempt is made to re-create 
and re-adapt curriculum content, no 
claim, of course, having been made to 
suggest an exhaustive list of such basic 
considerations, but rather to indicate 
a desirable path of procedure. 

The chief purpose of the present 
treatise is to point out the grave neces- 
sity of recognizing a variety of impor- 
tant problems involved in the current 
organization and administration of for- 
mally adopted curriculum content in 
our elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. With a genuine and 
wholesome curiosity, we may well re- 
raise, with profit, the one-time widely 
discussed query of Herbert Spencer; 
namely, “What knowledge is of most 
worth?” And indubitably, the “worth” 
as well as the “what” of the above in- 
terrogation should at the present time 
be strongly accented. 

As was indicated in the previous 
articles, the quality or kind of subject 
matter to be taught should be deter- 
mined and chosen with the utmost pos- 
sible care, and the organization of the 
content of subject matter should be 
guided by a consciousness of basic 
considerations. The crux of the pres- 
ent discussion, the administration and 
adaptation of agreed-upon subject 
matter to suit the needs of different 
communities, large and small, through- 
out the whole of our commonwealth, 
becomes a sequel problem of gigantic 
proportions and large consequence. 


Adoption of Curriculum 
Materials Only a First Step 
Practically considered, then, which 
does the formal adoption of a “pro- 
gram of studies” or of a “curriculum” 
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or of a “course of study” represent— 
the completed end or the beginning of 
a long story? A defensible answer to 
this inquiry may at once be proposed 
for deliberation by schoolmen and 
schoolwomen; namely, that adopted 
materials of instruction no matter 
from what source they have been de- 
rived, should represent only the first 
step in the total picture. This is to 
say, that the formal adoption of cur- 
riculum materials should represent 
primarily the initial step in the more 
complete functioning of subject mat- 
ter in our new order of society repre- 
sented at its best. Otherwise, what 
have we? Nothing but mere “trans- 
plantation” of curricula, and _per- 
chance, ill-adapted to differing and 
different conditions. 

It is important to remember that the 
first elementary schools organized in 
America were built up side by side 
with, parallel to, secondary schools, 
and that elementary schools, academies 
and high schools, and colleges over- 
lapped in the nature of their curricu- 
lum offefings. Later on, the largest 
social inheritances of the high schools 
were “hand-me-down,” ready-made 
curriculum fabrics from the colleges. 
One of our chief limitations even to 
the present day is that high-school in- 
structors, without modification, present 
materials in the teaching of the differ- 
ent subject groups, in the same way 
as these were presented to them on a 
higher level of maturity in college. 
Be it remembered this is said with no 
disrespect for mastery of academic 
subject matter by high-school instruc- 
tors, which needs now to be still fur- 
ther emphasized. But on the other 
hand, it is impossible to “transplant” 
bodily, without respect to relative ma- 
turity of mind on the part of high- 
school pupils, even the finest of aca- 
demic subject matter. 

The above discussion has had thus 
far to do chiefly with “socially in- 
herited,” “bodily transplanted,” “ver- 
tically adopted” curriculum materials. 





At present, administratively consid- 
ered, a real problem confronts us; 
namely, how far is it possible for so- 
called “model” curriculum materials 
to be evolved, and then in turn to be 
used by the respective institutions 
known as elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges? This is to say, 
how far is it possible for so-called 
“expert” curriculum “specialists” and 
“counselors” to formulate so-called 
“pattern” curriculums which shall in 
turn be adopted, in toto, by adminis- 
trators of educational institutions rep- 
resenting different areas or levels of 
the educational process? Or again, 
how far is it possible for state depart- 
ments of education to formulate cur- 
ricula, and course of study syllabi for 
use in both urban and rural communi- 
ties, or even in the differing rural cen- 
ters themselves? Or again, how far 
is it possible in smaller administrative 
units than that of the state, to organ- 
ize curricula which can be used in the 
subdivisional local units varying 
somewhat from each other in environ- 
ing conditions and educational needs? 

The general problem here involved 
clearly is, how far is it possible for 
respective communities of any size 
whatsoever, simply to adopt but not 
adapt curriculum materials which 
have been suggested outside of com- 
munity centers in which these are to 
be administered? To reiterate the 
problem in still another form, how far 
is it possible to adopt those curriculum 
elements which appear to be essential 
to all communities of any size or loca- 
tion, and how far at the same time is 
it possible to modify other elements 
which appear to be best adapted to 
differing individual and community 
needs? This brings to the fore again 
the whole problem of whether any 
single “model” or “pattern” curricu- 
lum will best serve the interests of all 
individuals, or whether all the ele- 
ments of any model curriculum can be 
equally well applied in all school sys- 
tems throughout any state, or the na- 
tion as a whole? Bluntly stated, do 
mere uniform curricula offered in any- 
sized political or administrative unit 
solve the problem? 

We have recognized almost univer- 
sally individual differences among pu- 
pils of the elementary schools, and 
students of secondary schools and col- 
leges. We have well-nigh overlooked 
the significance of individual differ- 
ences in all of its forms among teach- 
ers. We have probably even to a 
greater extent overlooked the virtue 
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and importance of the recognition of 
the varied aspects of any one curricu- 
lum or another with reference to the 
difference in appeal which these dif- 
ferent elements make to different in- 
dividuals. Identity of, dead uniformity 
of, subject matter for all, as well as 
mechanical, anvarying presentation is 
given, therefore, almost wholly at the 
expense of a variety of elements in- 
cluded within the whole. It has been 
customary to announce with great glee 
the discovery of the recognition of 
individual differences among learners, 
and then proceed forthwith, at the 
same time, chiefly to continue our sol- 
emn lock-step march under the banner 
of dead uniformity of subject matter, 
and mechanical-mass-uniformity pro- 
cedure in methods of teaching. 

The explanation of this non-defensi- 
ble procedure is not of course so 
simple. But one reason for our en- 
slavement to mere uniformity of cur- 
riculum content, and to a single 
method of classroom presentation is 
that curriculum materials are thought 
of as mere ends in themselves rather 
than in terms of what they may con- 
tribute to certain consciously recog- 
nized ends to be served. Cannot the 
same materials of instruction frequent- 
ly be made to serve a number of pur- 
poses? Concrete illustrations of this 
assumption are*too numerous in any 
field such as the natural and social 
sciences to need any defense here, for 
at least any one who has taken time 
to reflect on the matter at all. 


Integration of Subject Matter 
at Different Levels 


Another major problem has been 
intermittently appearing in our efforts 
to reorganize education during the last 
quarter of a century or more; namely, 
how far is it possible to “articulate” 
more closely the administration and 
presentation of subject matter offered 
in elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges? Thousands of pages 
have been published on this concept 
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of the “vertical” articulation of the 
materials of instruction offered on the 
different levels of education. But up 
to date we seem to be far from a sat- 
isfactory solution. One of the major 
reasons for this is that the respec- 
tive administrators of “elementary” 
schools, “junior” high schools, “sen- 
ior” high schools, “junior colleges” 
and “senior colleges,” and the “pro- 
fessional” schools of higher institu- 
tions of learning have worked more 
or less independently of each other, 
and so at times have veritably tended 
to increase the number of “gaps,” 
rather than to close them. This again 
may be due in part to “vested” inter- 
ests of respective administrators on 
different levels of our educational lad- 
der. No satisfactory progress can ever 
be made unless administrators are will- 
ing to invite the cooperation. of the 
full array of officers from the first to 
the last of these institutions which rep- 
resent the different levels or areas of 
learning. 

So far, very little genuine co- 
operation of all administrative offi- 
cers from the beginning of the elemen- 
tary school to the end of the college 
has been manifest despite our wide- 
spread claims relative to an American 


educational ladder. We have “strati-' 


fied” subject matter taught on the va- 
rious educational levels rather than 
“unified” it. Can disparate, vertically 
disconnected sections of curriculum 
materials or vertically stratified meth- 
ods of presentation of subject matter 
be any more justified in our educa- 
tional theory and practice than could 
“disparate sensations” of human ex- 
perience in Hume’s “theory of knowl- 
edge”? Unless we take great precau- 
tion our “local,” “state,” “regional,” 
and “national” conferences segregated 
into separate sections of elementary, 
secondary, and higher institutions will 
be our very undoing. What we prob- 
ably most greatly need now is a “com- 
mittee of the whole” that will knit 
together the curriculum problems and 
materials of the full range and scope 
of elementary, secondary, and higher 
education. Would it not be better to 
weave together cooperatively a cur- 
riculum fabric that will include in 
progressive sequence all of the impor- 
tant elements that are regarded as de- 
sirable in our social order, rather than 
for the administrators of each so- 
called section of our educational lad- 
der to work out their curriculum pabu- 
lums independently, and then try to 
(Continued on page 30) 
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An Adventure in School Advertising 


By JAMES A. SHOOK 


Principal 
Northeast Junior High School 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


© TO interpret itself intelligently to 
the public has been a fixed policy 
of Northeast Junior High since its 
founding in 1923. During the first 
five years of its history such interpre- 
tation was necessary because of its be- 
ing a new type of school, requiring an 
introduction to the public. 

During the past five years an ad- 
ditional reason for interpreting our 
school to the public has forced itself 
upon us with the prevailing industrial 
slump. By reason of the depression’s 
long continued ravages, economy has 
long since become the watchword in 
every sphere of our national life, and 
reduction of expenditures to the end 
that taxes may be reduced, the order 
of the day everywhere. One of the 
departments of our national life to suf- 
fer most in this economy and retrench- 
ment movement has been public edu- 
cation. Our great danger has been 
that of becoming penny wise and 
pound foolish in our zeal for reducing 
expenditures and tax rates, and, as a 
consequence, eliminating features of 
the work of our schools that should 
by no means be eliminated, because of 
their high educational value. Whence 
arises the necessity of explaining anew 
to the public the educational values 
inherent in our schools and their sig- 
nificance to society. 


Interpretation to Teachers and 
Pupils 

Before attempting, however, to in- 
terpret our school to the public, we 
have always considered it our first ob- 
ligation to interpret it to our own 
teachers and pupils. From the first, 
the means of interpretation to the 
teachers and pupils has been the 
“Principal’s Bulletin.” This is a 
mimeographed sheet, averaging a page 
and a half in length, issued every day 
during the first year of the school’s 
history, and since then twice each 
week. It is read in all of our thirty- 
three home-rooms simultaneously, dur- 





Note: This is the winning article on the subject, 
“Interpreting | —— to the Public,” in the 
contest conduct y State Teachers Magazines, Inc 
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ing the short home-room period that 
begins the day on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings. In content this bulle- 
tin not only includes all announce- 
ments, so that no time need be taken 
for such purposes in the school assem- 
bly, but it constitutes a continuous in- 
terpretation and criticism of the work 
of the school; of the purposes it seeks 
to attain; of the philosophy underly- 
ing the attempt to realize these pur- 
poses; and, finally, of the progress 
made, week by week, in the realization 
of its objectives. Its significance in 
the school to both teachers and pupils 
has been recognized from the start. 
The readipg of the “Principal’s Bul- 
letin” has therefore come to be con- 
sidered a fundamental feature of the 
work of the school, because of the fact 
that by means of it the teachers and 
pupils are made conscious and kept 
conscious of the aims and purposes of 
the school, and of the school’s prog- 
ress in the attainment of its aims. 
In interpreting the school to the pub- 
lic, we have kept steadily in mind 
two distinct groups of citizens: first, 
that part of the public constituted by 
our own patrons; and, second, the 
population of the city in general. 


Interpretation to Parents 


In the accomplishment of our pur- 
pose with our patrons, three mediums 
have been used. ‘The first, of course, 
we found in our own pupils. We be- 
lieve that the most natural and most 
effective medium for interpreting a 
school to its patrons is through their 
children. This constitutes the reason 
why it is so necessary that the school 
be interpreted first to its own teach- 
ers and pupils. For onlv after pupils 
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are made to comprehend the nature 
and work of the school, can they be- 
come filled with the spirit of the 
school. They will then become en- 
thusiastic concerning it and will in 
turn interpret it to their parents, car- 
rying to them something of its spirit 
and inspiration and awakening in 
them some of their own enthusiasm 
for it. Indeed, on its own pupils, final- 
ly, every school must depend for suc- 
cessfully making itself acquainted 
with its patrons. 

The second medium for interpret- 
ing the school to the patrons has been 
our school magazine, The Northeaster. 
It has always been the aim of the 
school to make this magazine live up 
to its name by making it representa- 
tive of the school. To this end no 
effort is spared to make it the best 
possible school magazine. It is put 
up in attractive form, printed on a 
good quality of paper, and copiously 
illustrated. Since the school has its 
own print-shop, and since the school 
district provides the paper, the maga- 
zine is distributed free to all the pu- 
pils of the school. In this way it car- 
ries its message from the school into 
every home represented in the studeni 
body. It is painstakingly edited by 
a select student staff under the leader- 
ship of competent faculty directors, 
and with the principal himself as 
critic-advisor, in the interest of insur- 
ing that it may be truly representative 
of the spirit and ideals of the school. 

The policy governing this publica- 
tion from its inception has been to 
make it a means of interpreting the 
school to its patrons. Consequently, 
in addition to general school news, 
every number contains special articles 
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explaining features of the work of the 
school. The content of the articles 
will be apparent from the designa- 
tions of the various numbers, as 
“School Administration Number,” 
“School Building Number,” “School 
Activities Number,” “School Publica- 
tions Number,” “School Service Num- 
ber,” “School Assembly Number,” 
“School Music Number,” “School 
Athletics Number,” “School Spirit 
Number,” “School Ideals Number,” 
“Boys Number,” “Girls Number,” 
“Faculty Number,” “Alumni Num- 
ber,” “Scholarship Number,” etc. 
From these titles it is apparent that 
much material of an explanatory na- 
ture can be presented to our patrons. 

Our third device for interpreting 
our school to our patrons is to have 
them visit and observe the work of 
the school. In practice, however, 
we found it difficult to induce parents 
to visit the school in any number un- 
less we provided some special occa- 
sion for such visits. In the solution 
of this problem we evolved a plan of 
“Community Night Entertainments.” 
These entertainments are given at in- 
tervals of six weeks throughout the 
school year. The programs consist of 
the plays presented in the regular 
weekly assemblies, in a setting of 
music by the school orchestra or band. 
Special assembly feature numbers 
such as dances and vocal and instru- 
mental solos, are also included. These 
programs are free and a large aggre- 
gation of patrons and friends—some 
eight hundred or nine hundred—is 
always in attendance. 

In these “Community Night” pro- 
grams our patrons have the best pos- 
sible opportunity to sense the spirit 
of the school, to observe the work of 
the school, and to see their own chil- 
dren in action. As a result, they not 
only carry away with them something 
of the spirit and inspiration of the 
school, but they learn to know and un- 
derstand it in a sympathetic way. 
These entertainments have been given 
throughout the entire eleven years of 
the school’s history. They have be- 
come a permanent feature of the life 
of the school community. 


Interpretation to the General 
Public 


In endeavoring to interpret our 
school to the general public, we have 
again employed three devices. Here, 
to perform the function of the school 
magazine, we have used the news- 
papers and, along with the news- 
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papers, the radio when opportunity 
presented itself. The news articles are 
written by the principal himself, and 
feature the outstanding activities of 
the school for the week. Every week 
of the year, since the founding of the 
school, one such article has appeared ; 
and until the past year when policies 
of economy forced the papers to deny 
us this courtesy, the articles were in- 
variably illustrated with one or more 
cuts demonstrating the activities fea- 
tured in the news story. These news 
stories, clipped and mounted in what 
we call our “Northeast Memory 
Books” (now consisting of four mas- 
sive volumes), constitute an accurate 
history of the school since its found- 
ing. Their essential purpose, how- 
ever, has been to interpret our school 
to the general public. 

Again, the device of inducing pa- 
trons to visit and observe the work of 


‘the school through our “Community 


Night” entertainments, is paralleled, 
in endeavoring to interpret the school 
to the general public, by inviting dis- 
tinguished citizens to appear before 
the school as speakers, or as “guests 
of honor,” at our assemblies and spe- 
cial programs. Many such distin- 
guished citizens thus appear before 
the school every year, key men—men 
prominent in business, in the profes- 
sions, and in public life. They carry 
away with them lasting impressions of 
the spirit and work, which they pass 
along to others, and so cgntribute to 
the general public’s understanding of 
the work and spirit of our school and 
of its worth to the community. 

Finally, the demonstration of the 
work of the school, in our “Com- 
munity Night Entertainments,” to pa- 
trons who visit the school, is paral- 
leled, in endeavoring to reach the ear 
of the general public, by carrying ac- 
tual school demonstrations to the pub- 
lic. In the eleven years of the school’s 
history a very great many such demon- 
strations of the work of the school 
have been made. The school organiza- 
tions sent out are our band, our or- 
chestra, our glee clubs, our marionette 
shows, dramatic groups, athletes, 
dancers, etc. They appear before 
church groups, teachers’ institutes, 
athletic contests, luncheon clubs, and 
in parades. No charge is made for 
their services. Always, however, the 
school organization sent to render the 
service is made conscious of being the 
ambassador of the school to the gen- 
eral public. 

In closing, it remains only to 
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evaluate the success that has attended 
these endeavors to interpret our school 
to the public. To our methods with 
our own patrons, we unquestionably 
owe the splendid and loyal support 
that has unfailingly marked their at- 
titude toward this school throughout 
the eleven years of its history and that 
has made possible the school’s exten- 
sive activity and charity programs, for 
which no funds are provided by school 
board legislation. Without this sup- 
port of our patrons, the school could 
never have hoped to have attained to 
its present situation. 


In interpreting our school to the 
general public, we of course had the 
help of many friendly agencies. That 
our methods have as a whole been 
effective is due to the very generous 
policy that has characterized this city 
towards its schools throughout the 
length of this industrial depression. 
Because of that very generous policy, 
as the depression lifts, the schools of 
this city face, unimpaired, their great 
task of educating its youth for a new 
day and a new world. 





NRA Issues New Handbook 
as Guide for Study Groups 


© COMPLYING with numerous re- 

quests by adult study groups for 
information to assist their discussion 
of the aims, methods and accomplish- 
ments of the NRA, the National Re- 
covery Administration has compiled 
an authoritative guide, in the form of 
a 30-page booklet titled: “What Is the 
NRA?” 

In the new Guide, the reasons for 
the establishment of the NRA are giv- 
en. Then follow discussions of the 
aims of the NRA, its methods of work 
and what the results have been. One 
section tells how NRA codes of fair 
competition are made. The partner- 
ship of industry, consumers, and labor 
is outlined. 

The citizen who wishes to secure an 
understanding of the essentials of the 
NRA is invited to make use of the new 
booklet. There are also suggestions for 
community forums and adult classes 
and discussion groups. 

“What Is the NRA?” is avail- 
able at the State Offices of the National 
Emergency Council, which are func- 
tioning in every State. Copies are for 
sale at 5 cents each by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Special to Chicago Teachers 


@ IT seems when this is written, August 18, that you are 

about to receive checks for your long overdue salaries. 
The Chicago school district has obtained money from the 
United States Government to redeem these checks by 
issuing bonds to the Government and securing them by 
giving a mortgage on certain valuable school lands be- 
longing to the school district. 

It took much hard work to bring about this payment of 
your salaries; and among the organizations deserving 
credit for long and continuous effort and the expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money in the campaign is the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and particularly its 
Chicago Division. Please remember these facts: 

1. The Chicago Division sent a special representative, 
Mr. Robert C. Keenan, to Washington, where he put in 
seven weeks of hard work to get the Federal Congress 
to make an appropriation of money to lend to school 
districts for the purpose of paying overdue salaries to 
teachers. Mr. Keenan actually wrote the amendment to 
the bill that was sponsored by Representative Sabath and 
provided for the appropriation of $75,000,000 for loans 
to pay teachers. 

2. The secretary of the I.S.T.A., acting under direc- 
tions from your agent at Washington, supported his 
efforts by writing letters and sending telegrams to sena- 
tors and congressmen from Illinois, and, at a critical 
time, by writing the secretaries of certain other state 
teachers associations urging them to use their utmost in- 
fluence with the senators on a conference committee to 
which the bill had been referred. 

3. The officers and members of the Chicago Division, 
also following directions from Washington, sent many 
letters, telegrams, and petitions to the President of the 
United States, to senators and to congressmen urging 
their support of the measure. 

4. The secretary and other agents of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and of the Chicago Division at 
Springfield gave their support to the bill authorizing the 
board of education to mortgage the school land to the 
Federal Government; and we opposed the bill providing 
for amending that law to provide for mortgaging such 
lands to any bank or trust company. 

We do not claim that our organization did it all. But 
we do claim that without the efforts made and the work 
done by the organization you would still have little hope 
of an early payment of your long overdue salaries. 

Therefore, the Chicago Division of the I.S.T.A. ought 
to have a 100 per cent enrollment of Chicago teachers this 
year and hereafter, not only as an expression of grati- 
tude for this helpful service, but also as a matter of prep- 


aration for the future. 
may be only beginning. 

We rejoice that you are to receive your overdue salaries. 
But how about your salaries in the future? This Federal 
loan does not solve the problem of obtaining sufficient 
money to support the schools; in fact it makes the prob- 
lem more difficult. For the repayment of this loan with 
interest will add from two to three million dollars a 
year for the next twenty years to the liabilities in the an- 
nual budget that has already been reduced to an alarming 
degree. Additional revenues must be found and used for 
schools. We have won only the first fight in a long cam- 
paign. Come in and help us win others. 


The battle is not over; in fact, it 





To Downstate Teachers 


@ NO doubt many of you teachers outside of Chicago 

are wondering whether you may not be treated as well 
as the city teachers. Some of you have not been paid for 
several months, or possibly not for a year or two. Many 
of you are paid wages so infinitesimal as to make the 
very moderate wages of Chicago teachers seem liberal; so 
you are probably hoping that your board of education 
will apply to Uncle Sam for aid to pay you. 

For your information we will say that the Federal 
Congress appropriated $75,000,000 to be lent on good 
security to school districts to pay the salaries of teach- 
ers due for any time preceding June 1, 1934. If you 
have salaries due for such time and your district can fur- 
nish good security, your board may be able to borrow 
money to pay you. The Chicago district, as you probably 
know, is issuing bonds to the Government and is securing 
those bonds by giving a mortgage on valuable school 
lands. 

But please permit us to remind you also that such loans 
will add to the indebtedness of your district and to the tax 
levies necessary to pay such indebtedness. It may pay 
your overdue salaries; but it will increase the difficulties 
of paying salaries in the future. 

What we need most are new and additional revenues 
so that school districts can meet their necessary curre:.t 
expenditures and their debt liabilities as they fall due. 
To obtain these additional revenues we must go to our 
Illinois General Assembly or to the Federal Congress, 
or to both. Since Illinois is one of the richest of the 
states, we ought to use our utmost efforts with our own 
Governor and General Assembly before appealing to 
Congress. We admit this is a difficult task; for some of 
us who have been on the firing line for years have learned 
that the departments of government are influenced, if 
not controlled, by certain firmly entrenched financial in- 
tude for this helpful service, but also as a matter of prep- 
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people’s affairs,” and who seem determined to reduce 
school revenues to the starvation point. Unless we are 
willing to accept this type of Fascism, approve the meager 
financial support it is willing to give the schools, and 
exist on low salaries or no salaries, we must arouse the 
people to dethrone the Fascist influence in Illinois, to 
take charge of their own affairs, and to restore a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

All this is not only a patriotic obligation challenging 
the teachers of Illinois, it is also a problem involving 
their own self-preservation. It is a task that will require 
the utmost efforts of all the teachers of Illinois working 
together loyally and harmoniously on a definite program. 
Therefore, the cause of education and the promotion and 
defense of teachers’ and children’s welfare in Illinois 
needs: (1) a 100 per cent enrollment of teachers as 
members of the thirteen divisions that are to hold meet- 
ings this fall; (2) live working committees that will pro- 
pose the best possible program of objectives; (3) an 
energetic, loyal, and united support of that program by the 
officers, committees, and members of the association and 
by the general public. May we count on you? 





New and Old Organizations 


@ MANY teachers are beginning to be seriously affected 

by unrest and dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
This state of mind among teachers is not merely a reflec- 
tion of the general unrest, but is based upon real mal- 
adjustments and injustices affecting children, schools, and 
teachers. Proof of all this is contained in our files in 
the form of numerous letters from Illinois teachers, who 
have written in confidence to their state secretary more 
frankly probably than they dare speak at home. Another 
proof of this unrest and dissatisfaction is the formation 
of several new organizations of teachers for militant ac- 
tion in defense of public education, children’s rights and 
teacher welfare. Please permit us to call attention to a 
few of these and to their aims and principles. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

About a year ago a friend at Columbia University 
handed the writer a copy of the John Day Pamphlet 
Number 30, which is entitled “A Call to the Teachers of 
America.” It is authorized by the Committee of the 
Progressive Education Association on Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems, and is introduced by Willard W. Beatty, 
president of the association. 

This “call” in its very first paragraph states an analysis 
of the present situation in America by the committee, as 
follows: 


In an era of unlimited possibilities the American people pass 
from disaster to disaster. Possessors of the earth’s richest resources, 
heirs of the culture of the ages, and masters of the most advanced 
technology, they stand confused and irresolute before the future. 
With everything needful to banish poverty, to inaugurate an economy 
of plenty, and to clear the way for unbounded cultural advance, 
they tolerate an economic system that in the best of times is waste- 
ful, inefficient, and brutal, and at more or less regular intervals is 
visited by devastating paralysis. Today they find themselves near 
the close of the fourth year of the greatest depression in their 
history—a depression that has thrown millions out of work, con- 
sumed the savings of years of toil, brought malnutrition and severe 
privation to multitudes of children, generated a spirit of demoral- 
ization and despair among the youth, spread a feeling of fear and 
uncertainty throughout all classes, and made a hollow mockery of 
their most cherished ideas. 

In the face of these conditions, teachers, the guardians of child- 
hood, the bearers of culture, the avowed servants of the people, 
cannot remain silent. To do so would be to violate every trust 
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reposed in them by society. They must speak out and take their 
stand. 


More definite ideas of what the committee believes that 
teachers ought to do are contained in these expressions 
contained elsewhere in the pamphlet: 


If the profession is to be a factor in the process of social re- 
construction, its members must be prepared to struggle coopera- 
tively and valiantly for their rights and ideas. They must fight 
for tenure, for adequate compensation, for a voice in the formula- 
tion of educational policies; they must uphold the ancient doctrine 
of academic freedom and maintain all of their rights as human 
beings and American citizens. Also they must insist on the public 
recognition of their professional competence in the field of educa- 
tion; they must oppose every effort on the part of publishing 
houses, business interests, privileged classes, and patriotic societies 
to prescribe the content of the curriculum. And in the perform- 
ance of their own special functions they should always keep in the 
closest possible touch with the great masses of the people, conscious 
of their struggles and sensitive to their aspirations. 

If the teachers are to play a positive and creative role in build- 
ing a better social order, indeed if they are not to march in the 
ranks of economic, political, and cultural reaction, they will have 
to emancipate themselves completely from the domination of the 
business interests of the nation, cease cultivating the manners and 
associations of bankers and promotion agents, repudiate utterly 
the ideal of material success as the goal of education, abandon 
the smug middle-class tradition on which they have been nourished 
in the past, acquire a realistic understanding of the forces that 
actually rule the world, and formulate a fundamental program of 
thought and action that will deal honestly and intelligently with 
the problems of industrial civilization. They will have to restate 
their philosophy of education, reorganize the procedures of the 
school, and redefine their own position in society. 

The progressive-minded teachers of the country must unite in a 
powerful organization, militantly devoted to the building of a bet- 
ter social order and to the fulfillment, under the conditions of 
industrial civilization, of the democratic aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people. In the defense of its members against the ignorance 
of the masses and the malevolence of the privileged, such an or- 
ganization would have to be equipped with the material resources, 
the legal talent, and the trained intelligence necessary to wage 
successful warfare in the press, the courts, and the legislative 
chambers of the nation. To serve the teaching profession of the 
country in this way should be one of the major purposes of the 
Progressive Education Association. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 

Early this year another friend in New York sent us 
International Pamphlet No. 39, entitled “Schools and the 
Crisis,” which was written by Rex David, published “by 
International Publishers, New York, and sponsored by 
the organization named in the above caption. In this 
pamphlet Mr. David describes in lurid but we believe 
truthful language the crisis in education, the curtail- 
ments in school facilities, the glaring and increasing in- 
equalities in educational opportunities for children, and 
the general retrogression of public education in the last 
four or five years. He places the blame for these evils 
largely upon certain entrenched financial interests and 
quotes much evidence to prove his case. For instance 
he cites the Chicago situation as evidence in support of 
such statements as this: 


The bankers and business men who decided how the school 
budgets are to be cut also direct and control what shall be taught. 
No public school in the United States dares to teach the truth 
about the struggle between the workers and the employers. The 
teaching of “civics” is required, but no teacher dares to tell his 
children how crooked business and politics work in the town 
where he teaches. All teachers of history and civics, whether 
they are intelligent enough to know the truth or not, are forced 
to teach lies to the children. If they will not, they are fired. 


Mr. David is harshly critical of all existing organiza- 
tions of teachers. For instance, he says: “The National 
Education Association is the largest and most inclusive 
national organization of teachers. It has been developed 


(Continued on page 22) 
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McHenry County Solves the Rural 
School Library Problem 


By ROLAND McCANNON 
Ringwood School 


© TO develop in his pupils a love of 

reading should be a chief objective 
of the elementary teacher. An ade- 
quate skill in the mechanics of read- 
ing is of little value to a child if at 
the same time he is developing an 
aversion toward good books. It is 
the purpose of this article to show how 
the necessary tools for achieving this 
objective may be acquired so econom- 
ically that no rural school can afford 
not to provide them. 

Few children will learn to enjoy 
reading if they are not adequately 
supplied with interesting books. Not 
only must the books contain an inter- 
esting content, but they must also pos- 
sess an attractive make-up: a good 
grade of paper and strong binding to 
withstand hard usage are prime es- 
sentials. Type should never be small- 
er than ten-point, or better still 
twelve-point. Children prefer books 
which can be read in a comparatively 
short time and which are well illus- 
trated. Younger children especially 
like pictures; their books should con- 
tain numerous colored illustrations. 

Books possessing these qualifica- 
tions are, of course, costly. To supply 
a sufficient number to satisfy all the 
individual tastes found in the average 
rural or village school requires a 
larger outlay of money than most of 
these districts can afford. To make 
matters worse very few pupils in the 
rural schools have easy access to a 
public library. 

To overcome these handicaps the 
rural schools in McHenry County have 
been organized into six rural school 
library districts, each district embrac- 
ing those rural schools underlying a 
given community high school. Of the 
110 one-room and two-room rural 
schools in the county, 97 are located 
in a library district and 80 of the 97 


One Thousand Books for $50! This in 


a nutshell is the advantage derived 


from membership in one of the six rural 


school library districts of McHenry 


County 


schools now hold membership in one 
of these libraries. All of the libraries 
have been successful in accomplishing 
the purpose for which they were or- 
ganized; namely, supplying the rural 
school children with a large variety 
of good supplementary reference and 
story books. 

Having been a member of the Mc- 
Henry Rural School Library Board 
since its organization, I shall briefly 
describe how this particular library 
was organized, how it works, and how 
it is financed. The other libraries are 


organized on a similar plan, differing 
only in details. 

Four years ago a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the eight rural schools un- 
derlying the McHenry Community 
High School was called by the county 
superintendent of schools. At this 
meeting the rural school library plan 
was explained to the directors and an 
opportunity was given them to express 
their opinions. All eight of the school 
districts willingly became members. 

Each one-room rural school agreed 
to pay an initial membership fee of 
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$25.00. Ringwood, a two-room school, 
paid double this amount. The annual 
dues thereafter were to be $5.00 and 
$10.00 respectively. As the pupils 
who graduate from these rural schools 
later attend the McHenry Community 
High School, the board of education 
of the McHenry Community High 
School generously cooperated by con- 
tributing $200 at the time of organi- 
zation and by donating a small room 
in the high-school building in which 
the library is housed. The proceeds 
from the local rural commencement 
exercises are also put into the library 
fund each year. 

The teachers of the member schools 
may go to the high-school building 
and obtain the books at any time and 
keep them for a period of one month. 
As many books may be taken at a 
time as the teacher desires. A high- 
school student is given extra credit in 
English for acting as librarian. 

The business of the library is done 
through a library board consisting of 
five members. Two of these, the county 
superintendent of schools and the su- 
perintendent of the McHenry Commu- 
nity High School are ex officio mem- 
bers. Of the remaining three, one is 
elected by the boards of directors and 
two are chosen by the teachers. 

The books are selected by a purchas- 
ing committee consisting of the county 
superintendent and the two teacher 
members of the library board. Selec- 
tions are made from recommended 
lists such as the American Library 
Association list, from the Illinois Pu- 
pils Reading Circle, and as a result 
of personal examination of books. 

During the four years which the Mc- 
Henry Rural School Library has been 
in operation we have purchased nearly 
900 volumes. In addition to these 
books we now have about $180 on 
hand with which to buy additional 
books. Think of it, each one-room 
rural school in this district will have 
access to approximately 1000 books 
this year at a total cost to the school 
district of only $50! 

You may ask whether the rural 
schools make good use of the library. 
The following quotation from Mr. C. 
H. Duker, superintendent of McHenry 
Community High School, will answer 
your question: “Every teacher in the 
district has made great use of the li- 
brary. Over half of the books have 
been in circulation at all times. I feel 
that the library has been one of the 
greatest advances made in our rural 
school program in the past ten years.” 
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A supply of interesting books is a first 
prerequisite to a love of reading. 


Mr. Duker further states, “There has 
been a noticeable improvement in the 
work done in the freshman class in 
our high school during the past two 
years. It is very probable that this 
is due to the Rural Library.” 

Do the children read the books after 
the teachers bring them to their respec- 
tive schools? They do. Records kept 
of the outside reading done by the 
twenty-six fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils in the Ringwood 
School show that last year each pupil 
read an average of 16.8 books for his 
own pleasure during the school term 
of nine months. This in addition to 
the extensive use of supplementary 
material obtained from the library to 
enrich the work in curricular subjects. 

The fact that the directors at their 
annual meeting this spring voted to 
double the library dues of their re- 
spective school districts, indicates that 
they have faith in the library. How- 
ever, by way of securing the personal 
opinion of one of the older directors, 
I asked Mr. S. H. Beatty, a farmer who 
has been a school director for 23 
years, what he thought of the library. 

His answer was as follows: “When 
I went to school, over 50 years ago, 
the only books we had were our text- 
books. We had no library where we 
could get other stories to read or get 
information we might want. The Mc- 
Henry Rural School Library, to which 
our school belongs, gives every school 
an opportunity to have a library good 
enough and big enough to amount to 
something. It seems to me that the 
Rural Library is a very practical way 
of supplying the children with a large 
number of books.” 
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In McHenry County the consensus 
of opinion among teachers, directors, 
and pupils seems to be that the Rural 
School Library is a highly satisfactory 
method of supplying adequate library 
facilities. 





Aid to Teaching History 
and Geography 


© THE Instructor Yearbook for 1934- 

1935 has just been published. The 
appreciative reception accorded the 
1933-1934 Yearbook assures a wel- 
come for its successor. Similar in 
general make-up and in its purpose 
of providing very practical material 
for all eight elementary grades, the 
1934-1935 Yearbook is entirely new 
as to text. 


The contents, organized this year on 
a social-studies basis, furnish help in 
the teaching of geography and history. 
There are informational stories, tests 
on the stories, supplementary tests, 
and lesson plans, contributed by ex- 
perts and grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: How We Live, Living Long 
Ago and Today, Some Regions Where 
Man Lives, Man and What He Does, 
Various Countries of Europe and Asia, 
Backgrounds of American History, 
American History. 

Seven double-page drawings by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland and Ralph Avery 
illustrate complete sand tables appro- 
priate to the subjects of the various 
chapters, offering children suggestions 
for creative work. Mr. Avery’s cover 
design and decorative drawings, and 
the calendars for 1934 and 1935, add 
to the artistic and practical value of 
the book. 

The Instructor Yearbook for 1934- 
1935 may be obtained with The In- 
structor, classroom magazine for grade 
and rural teachers, at slight additional 
cost. 


Dividing the Load 


@ FROM early childhood we have 

been reminded that “many hands 
make light work.” Occasionally we 
see some teacher suddenly called upon 
to bear alone some unusual burden of 
expense because of sudden illness or 
accident. Dependable accident and 
health insurance is simply a practical 
way of sharing lightly the loads of 
other more unfortunate teachers and 
at the same time protecting one’s self 
against a too heavy personal load, 
should sickness and accident come our 





way. 
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A Rural School 


Play Day 


By ORISA LANAN 


Kingston 


@ REALIZING what few outside as- 
sociations many of our rural chil- 
dren have, I thought it of value to or- 
ganize a rural school play day which 
would be of practical benefit to the 
average rural teacher. Briefly, I would 
say that some of the motives back of 
such an adventure are: to stimulate in- 
terest in games, create good sports- 
manship, acquire a better knowledge 
of games, promote fellowship, and to 
provide fun for the youngsters. 

Very little is needed in the way of 
material or equipment. The most im- 
portant essential is a leader, preferably 
a teacher, who is vitally interested and 
willing, one who understands children 
at their different age levels, who likes 
children and above all one who is a 


Careful planning ahead is the key 
play day. 


ee 
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good organizer. 
In this type of 
event every mi- 
nute detai] must 
be planned with 
a surplus of or- 
ganization for all 
the multitude of things which arise 
at the last minute. 

Location if possible should be cen- 
tral. If the community is fortunate 
enough to have a public park that 
is the ideal place for the play- 
ground. Next the territory to be 
included must be considered. As in 
any invitation affair, this must be very 
carefully and conscientiously thought 
through. Usually, we can go by com- 
munities, townships, road divisions, or 
perhaps by districts. 
Do not attempt to in- 
vite more than ter 
schools—try that first. 

The date will have 
to fall on a Saturday 
afternoon unless the 
school boards grant 
each school a_ half 
day for the project. 
This Saturday will 
preferably be a fall 
day about three weeks 
after ‘school has start- 
ed. Don’t wait until 
spring; spring is al- 
most out of the ques- 
tion, for the length of 
the school term may 
vary as much as five 
weeks in the rural 
schools, and in some 
counties county ex- 
aminations are given 


to a successful 


to the two upper 
grades beginning the 
first of May. Any- 


time before May 1 is 
not favorable because 
of uncertain weather 
conditions. 

If the rural play 
day is an unheard of 





Sectionalism is dealt a blow by color teams—made up of 
representatives of all participating schools. 


project in the community an appealing 
letter will have to be written to the 
teacher of each school to interest her 
in the new enterprise. “Our play day,” 
must be stressed to insure a cooperative 
attitude toward the project. The teacher 
must be informed that her school will 
not compete against another school as 
a group, but on color teams according 
to the age or grade, that there will be 
no material awards or prizes given. We 
are not looking for the star player; 
we want everyone to enjoy the day to 
the best of his achievement capacity. 
However, the pupils may bring a 
standard with the name of their school 
for the grand assembly which will 
open the day’s events. Also, each 
school is to pay a registration fee of 
25 cents for incidental expenses. In 
each letter we shall enclose a full page 
blank to be filled out and returned by 
the teacher to the leader at least six 
days before the date set for the gala 
day. The following is a sample of 


such a blank. 


RURAL PLAY DAY 
Saturday, September 17, 1933 
Stuartville School, District 20 

1:00 P.M. 


Please fill in blanks and return as soon as 
possible or hefore Monday, September 12, 
1933. 


First Grade Fifth Grade 
Name Age Name Age 
Second Grade Sixth Grade 
Name Age Name Age 
Third Grade Seventh Grade 
Name Age Name Age 
Fourth Grade Eighth Grade 
Name Age Name Age 


Orisa Lanan, 
Kingston, III. 








As soon as the blanks are returned 
a tabulation of the information re- 
ceived is made. Here are some 85 
boys and girls registered, some not 
yet six years old who have been in 
school about three weeks, and on the 
other hand there are several big, 
rough, awkward boys who are in the 
eighth grade but are old enough to be 
sophomores in high school. What to 
do! It does seem impossible, on first 
thought, ever to get that mixed group 
into units for play. It would be, ex- 
cept for careful organization. A divi- 
sion of the large group into smaller 
units must be made. There shall be 
five units. Both boys and girls will be 
put into the same unit up to the 
seventh grade. These units will be 
made by the combination of the first 
and second grades, the third and 
fourth, the fifth and sixth; then we 
must separate the boys and girls in 
the seventh and eighth grades so that 
the girls of the two upper grades form 
one unit and the boys another. 

The next problem is to work out 
several games suitable for each unit 
on the basis of age and grade. These 
games must be simple, with as little 
change in formation, and with as little 
equipment as possible. After a care- 
ful and complete list of games is made, 
the next thing is to make a copy for 
each unit leader. 

You may wonder who you are to 
choose to be unit leaders. Take the 
teachers of the visiting districts. You 
may say, “But they don’t know the 
games.” The leader has worked out 
every game so that she can explain te 
each unit leader how to play the game 
in a very few minutes. Try to have 
a man for the unit leader of the older 
boys group. Below you will see a 
sample sheet which is to be given to 
each unit leader. 

This game sheet may be pasted on 
a piece of cardboard so that the 
score can more easily be written. You 
will notice at the bottom of the page a 
list of equipment for each unit. 





PLAY DAY 
September 17, 1933 
Stuartville School, District 20 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth Grade boys 


© 
= © 
Se se ee 
32 GS Es 
Name of Game LA ON OW 
i 0 
Variations 
a. All three run 
he 0 
Variations 
a. Shake hands when play- 
ers meet 


b. Kneel when they meet 
c. Turn somersault 


THE 


d. Any stunt may fit in 
3. March of the black bear__ 
Play at least 3 times. 
Use 5 or multiple of 5 
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4. Bear end Birds_.__..---_- 0 
5. Stealing Sticks.........-- 2 
Play 10 minutes 
Repeat twice 
0 0 Oe 2 
ee 
Variations 
OG 0 eae 1 
b. Hands on head___-_- 1 


c. Hands folded behind_. 1 
a Hands folded in front. 1 
e. Straddle ball 1 
f. Over-under  .......- 1 
s (aie ........... 1 
Any other relays if you find 
interest and time. 


ciara ateeeniiicipenis 10 

5 innings 

Total Score......-..- 

Equipment Leaders 

Ball (indoor) Robert Hortin 

Bat Howard Coe 

Basketball 

Sticks 


Now let us assume that everything 
is ready. The unit leaders have their 
instructions and necessary equipment, 
and the youngsters are eager to start. 
Each teacher and her school will form 
a line in couples one behind the other. 
If it is possible some good march may 
be played; if not, singing by the group 
will make a fair substitute. A grand 
march follows so that the group again 
forms into a more or less orderly 
mass. After singing an opening song, 
instructions by the leader are given. 


, Then one unit at a time is called. Each 


child must get a colored arm band 
from one of the teachers, alternating 
green and orange. Each unit leader 
will take her group to the place 
marked for her and play will begin 








By W. L. STIDGER 
E WHO sells a soul a book 
Gives that soul a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages; 


Gives that soul a ship to sail 
Where the great adventures hail 
On the sea 
Of destiny; 


Gives that soul a vision—wide 
As the skies where stars abide 
And the far 
Lone planets are; 


Gives that soul great dreams to 
dream! 
Sunlit ways that glint and gleam 
Where great sages 
Tramp the ages! 
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immediately. (A few extra games 
may be provided so that if the individ- 
ual group finishes the competitive 
games before the rest they may keep 
on playing in an orderly fashion.) 

At a stated time each unit leader 
with her unit comes back to the place 
where the entire group assembled. As 
the unit leaders compile the scores, the 
youngsters may be given a little treat 
such as the finances merit. If the 
county superintendent of schools has 
accepted an invitation to attend the 
play day festivities this would be a 
very good time for him to speak to 
the boys and girls. A regulation hand 
clap or some clever songs may be 
taught. The announcing of the color 
winner will end the day’s events. 

I have never been more pleased with 
the result of any other project. The 
children registered the success of it 
by actions, and many of the rural 
teachers have confessed to me the sur- 
prising change in the play attitude of 
the children. 

This very worth-while play day can 
be carried on by the rural teacher if 
she is interested. Any physical educa- 
tion teacher in a near-by school will be 
glad to give her assistance in working 
out the project. 





Shows CCC In Action In 
"Forests and Men" Film 


© THE story of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, its objects and accom- 
plishments, is told by F. A. Silcox, 
Forester, United States Forest Service, 
in comment accompanying a one-reel 
sound motion picture, “Forests and 
Men,” recently released by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Forester Silcox says that the CCC 
project was inaugurated not only for 
the conservation of the forests but for 
the rebuilding of the men through the 
mental and spiritual benefits received. 
The film illustrates this by scenes tak- 
en in camps throughout the country, 
showing enrollment of the men, their 
arrival at the Army’s conditioning 
camps and their transportation to the 
forest camps where the work of fight- 
ing forest fires, building bridges and 
repairing damage caused by erosion 
and destructive rodents is carried on. 

Prints of this film in both 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. size are available for loan 
upon application to the Division of 
Motion Pictures, Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the borrower paying the 


transportation costs. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The Illinois Pupils 


Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 
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“Not many, but good, books.” 2ayard Taylor 
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The School Library 

@ A good book is a true friend. To 
the child in school it is even more. 

It is a never-failing servant. 

Fortunate indeed is the pupil who 
attends a school which has a library 
filled with good books, each one of 
which he comes to know intimately. 
Here is a travel book that transports 
him instantly to distant lands, ac- 
quainting him with its customs 
and its peoples, rivaling the magic 
power of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp; 
here is a biography which gives him 
a new vision of the possibilities of his 
own life; and here is one containing 
great moral truths, skilfully woven 
into the fabric of a delightful nar- 
rative which broadens his spiritual 
understanding and fashions his out- 
look upon life itself. Such a pupil 
will never be lonely once the acquaint- 
anceship of so many good friends is 
cultivated. 

The utility of an efficient school li- 
brary should not be _ overlooked. 
Meagre indeed is the work of any 
school which is limited to textbook in- 
struction only; and little better still 
if the library contains out-of-date 
books or books that have been poorly 
selected. A few books well chosen 
for each grade, books that correlate 
with history, geography, science and 
other school studies, books that satisfy 
children’s reading interests, books 
that are informational as well 
as inspirational—such a_ collection 
constitutes a real working school li- 
brary. 

The Pupils Reading Circle makes it 
possible for every school to have just 
such a library and it is with genuine 
pride that the Board of Directors and 
Manager offer and recommend the 
following new adoptions to the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 
Illinois: 


Lincoln, WWinsis 


GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 


First Grade 


Author 
Good Companions—Our Pets_._...--...--------.- Hardy. Hecox 
o£ eh.  § are. Harris-Edmonds 
DES Ta. ccc ddinnincneanciesesdninieanione Meyer 
es MER ea McElroy-Younge 
Second Grade 
3 | SE a a ee Whitford-Liek-Gray 
Be id nc tahninianinenitinnbegiammntnehaiall Baskerville 
eh aa Pennell 
SEE, esamcadsihuncancduisiitesanbnniadh Aldredge-McKee 
Third Grade 
Bozo, the Woodchuck_....................-.. Brown-Butterfield 
sO SS >) RE eS Youmans 
Pied Piper te Puddles Lane. 22.2.2 ccn nc cccccecscecce Addington 
"} - F {0 er er ees ee Petersham 
Fourth Grade 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Times_.....--._..-----_--- Mulliken 
STEER ee Olcott 
yl SE, OC RSS er eee ere ee Perkins 
Red People of the Wooded Country_____-.------------- Deming 
Fifth Grade 
NES re es eT Hubbard 
I eT et ee mnnieeeielll Baldwin 
po i Ee eee Orton 
BK A eae Grahame 
Sixth Grade 
eS Pf a ee eer Hillyer 
PSR FS RP RS ee ee Curtis 
ne Se TINE, Ce ecniecinciccawenonmncsees Hsiek 
Oe ee eee Bartlett 
Seventh Grade 
gk) Uw ee a ee. Thomas 
Sf Sea Montgomery 
ES eee ee ee eee Barnes 
ge eee O’Brien 
Eighth Grade 
Flying the U. S. Mail to South America____.__--..-______ Theiss 
Giff and Stiff in the South Seas_____.....------_--..__. Pinchot 
RN Lewis 
po eae Collins 


Complece Set—Paublichers’ Price... enn nnn 
—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid__.......________ 
—Cash with Order, Postpaid___.._....._..______- 


(Our prices include sales tax) 
(Continued on page 23) 


List 
Price 
$ 64 

.70 
85 
52 








Our 
Price 
So Dine 
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Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


Black Hawk Division, LS.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, Moline, Friday, Oct. 12. Speakers: Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. Elemen- 
tary and secondary groups will convene in 
separate afternoon sesfions. Musical num- 
bers will be provided for all sessions. 





DuPage Valley Division, I.S.T.A., annual 
meeting, Wheaton, Monday, Oct. 15. 





East Central Division, IS.T.A. annual 
meeting, Urbana, Oct. 12. Speakers: Pro- 
fessor Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Professor C. H. Rob- 
ertson, Purdue University; Professor J. B. 
Nash, New York University; Miss Frances 
E. Everhart, Shaker Heights, Ohio; C. E. 
Vance, superintendent of schools, Danville; 
Justin Washburn, county superintendent of 
schools, Rock Island; R. C. Moore, secretary, 
LS.T.A. 





Eastern Division, I.S.T.A., annual meeting, 
Mattoon, Oct. 12. 


Lake Shore Division, [.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, Evanston Township High School, Mon- 
day, Oct. 29: Speakers: William Mather 
Lewis, president, Lafayette College; J. Guy 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 





New Division, IS.T.A., annual meeting, 
Quincy, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 11 and 
12. 








Northeastern Division, LS.T.A., annual 
meeting, Joliet, Saturday, Nov. 3. 
Northwestern Division, LS.T.A., annual 


meeting, Rockford, Friday, Oct. 26. Speak- 
ers: Miss Margaret Slattery, lecturer and 
author; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia 
University; Dr. Simeon E. Leland, University 
of Chicago; Mr. Frank Jensen, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rockford; Mr. Fred Trum- 
"bull, Rockford. Music by various organiza- 
tions of the Rockford schools. 





Rock River Division, I.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, Oregon, Friday, Oct. 19. 





Southeastern Division, 1.S.T.A., annual meet- 
ing, Albion, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 11 
and 12. Speakers: Dr. James H. Richmond, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Kentucky; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. 





American Legion, Constitution Day, Mon- 
day, September 17, 1934. The Legion has 
sent us a “Mobilization Call,” in which it 
asks our cooperation in ‘urthering this pro- 
ject in Dlinois and stating its purpose as 
follows: 

“For a rededication of faith and confidence 
in the Constitution of the United States.” 





State Department of Public Welfare, Third 
Annual Conference on the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency, Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln, Springfield, Sept. 27, 28, and 29. 

The Schools Division will be headed by 
Irving Pearson, county superintendent of 
schools, Rockford. 

George A. Schwebel, superintendent of 
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schools, Cicero, is the general chairman for 
the 1934 Conference. 





Vocational Home Making Teachers, All 
State Conference, Springfield, November 1, 
2 and 3. 





Illinois Home Economics Association, Spring- 


field, November 2 and 3. 





Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
annual meeting, Springfield, November 21-22. 





High School Conference, Urbana, Novem- 
ber 23-24, 1934. 





Character-Training in Home 


and School 


(Continued from page 4) 
the home can be somewhat less than 
good or the school can be a very un- 
satisfactory institution without neces- 
sarily giving the child so unfortunate 
an experience that, like the delinquent 
group of Professor Washburne’s study, 
he finally concludes that for him im- 
mediate satisfactions are the only one» 
for which he can ever hope. But be- 
tween delinquency and good citizen- 
ship, many degrees of differentiation 
may be made. A child may remain 
outside of the delinquent class and still 
fall far short of being a good citizen. 

The practical application of what I 
have been saying seems to be this: 
That the good home cannot afford to 
risk sending its children to the kind of 
school whose atmosphere is such that 
it tends to break down the child’s con- 
fidence in and loyalty to deferred sat- 
isfactions or ideals. For, as I have 
pointed out, an ideal is merely a be- 
lief in a deferred satisfaction. 

When teachers go for months without 
pay, when the conditions under which 
they live and work are such that their 
lives are not emotionally well-adjusted 
and their belief in some of the ideals 
which they have formerly held has be- 
gun to be shaken, it-is almost certain 
to be true that this will be reflected in 
the classroom. The school will cease 
to be for the child the place of security 
of which I have spoken, the place 
where higher values are emphasized, 
the place where confidence in self is in- 
spired. It is likely to become too exclu- 
sively a mere intellectual treadmill. 

This is exactly what the schools were 
bound to become if those who talked 
of eliminating “frills and fads” had 
had their way. Some of the advocates 
of these eliminations honestly believe 
that the school has none other than 
an intellectual function and are not 
aware of the vital importance of its 
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services in developing these emotional 
loyalties to deferred satisfactions of 
which I have spoken. 

If the family has failed, there is not 
much in this generation which the 
school can do. The good home, on 
the other hand, must look with great 
fear on the type of school which, be- 
cause of a poorly qualified or a brow- 
beaten teaching staff, or because of 
stupid misunderstanding, or because of 
political manipulation, or because of 
corrup.aess, has been made the type of 
institution whose tendency is to break 
down the loyalty to ideals of the boys 
and girls who come to it. 

There has recently been published 
by the Harvard University Press a 
study by Doctors Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck under the title “One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents.” These speci- 
alists after a careful examination of 
the careers of one thousand offenders 
reached the conclusion that after the 
child’s life has been warped, the pos- 
sibilities of reform are very slight. 
They find that in spite of a careful pro- 
gram of diagnosis and treatment which 
makes use of an unusually capable 
juvenile court judge and two thor- 
oughly competent psychiarists with a 
whole corps of assistants, 882 of the 
thousand cases examined had, after a 
five-year period, continued their delin- 
quency. In othér words, once the child 
has been thoroughly instructed in the 
belief that immediate satisfactions are 
the only satisfactions which he can 
hope to enjoy, so that his choices are 
made in terms of what he cau seize at 
the moment without regard to possibly 
greater satisfactions in the future, it is 
too late to remedy the situation. 

It has been pointed out in recent 
studies that our national expenditures 
for the supression of crime are approx- 
imately six times as great as our na- 
tional expenditures for education. How 
absurd it is to talk of economy when 
we do those things to a school system 
which tend to change it from a con- 
structive to a destructive social agency, 
an agency which not only makes no 
contribution to the development of 
ideals but may even contribute to 
breaking down the ideals whch have 
been taught in good homes. The good 
teacher is interested in securing for 
the child the same values which the 
good home seeks to give. When the 


good home has fully understood the 
importance of a good teacher, it will 
no longer through indifference permit 
stupid or selfish minorities to stand in 
the way of good schools. 
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ave BY SUBSCR 


Tae INSTRUCT 


PRICE WILL ADVANCE NOV. IOTH 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than any other 
classroom magazine. Its great popularity is due to the fact 
that teachers have found it the most helpful magazine of 
its kind. For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will be added 
and a greater amount and variety of material will be sup- 
plied. Subscribe NOW for one or two years at present low 
prices. Include the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if 
more convenient. Use the order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


® IT is delivered early—each issue in your hands by the 
middle of the preceding month. 


@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps and 
materials originated by successful classroom teachers and 
leaders in elementary education. 


@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine. Its larger 
pages permit larger designs, music, and illustrations. 


@ IT supplies only material of the most practical, usable 
character—lesson plans, projects, units of work, tests of all 
kinds, stories, pictures, seatwork, songs, games, things to 
do and make, and many other teaching helps. 


@ IT provides each month a large amount of art and 
handwork material, including designs for posters, calen- 
dars, blackboard and window decorations, etc., and many 
reproductions of pupils’ work. 


@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR reproductions of 
famous paintings during the year with complete material 
for class study. 


© IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue, 
beautifully printed on india-tinted paper and presenting 
visual aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., 
for all grades. Several Full-Page Posters in Colors are 
included in these sections during the year. 


@ IT has several pages each month of program material, 
consisting of plays, recitations, songs, drills, exercises, 
dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 


@ IT has helpful, informative departments: The Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); 
Teacher Aids from the U. S. Government; Teacher’s Own 
Page; Answers to Queries; New Books; Travel (w:th $1,000 
Prize Contest). 

@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 


principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
teachers of training classes, and educators generally. 





Money-Saving Club Offers Soremce? oun 


IBING NOW fot 





Until Nov. 10 

‘9 Ze), me)\': 
YEAR 

$ FOR TWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 
$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 





SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. on a 1 year Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 year Subscription 


Get The New 1934-35 
INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


for only 25¢ additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook (96 pages and cov- 
er, size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
material relating to the social studies 
—geography and history. The materia) is in the 
form of informationa! stories, tests, lesson plans, 
etc., and is carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
and Ralph Avery. Durable green bristol board 
covers with design in colors. 













INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1934 - 1935 


















LT.—Sept. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for () 1 year, $2.00; (1) 2 years, $3.00. (, Ags Sex-79.'83%, ) 
CT Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 

for 25 cents additional. 


Also send me other magazines beginning with September, as 























eae ae eee ees SE RS, SR 
I am enclosing $__.____.____. herewith. 
The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 
with The Pathfinder ($1.00) ............... $2.75 | with Child Life($3.00)........-....-ccssee $4.95 I agree to pay $_____ not later than November 5, 1934. 
Nature Magazine ( American Childhood($2.00)........ 3.70 
with Etude, Music ine ($2.00)... 3.50 | with Hygeia, Health $2.50) 4,00 a ae eo a 
Reader's Digest ( Good Housekeeping ($2.50)........ 4.35 
with Junior Home MM: ine ($1.00)... 2.75 | with McCall’s Magazine ($1.00)... 2.70 St. or R. F. D. 
Lot tsns saan 5 ‘oman's Home C ($1.00) ... 2.85 
NOTE :!f The INSTRUCTOR is desired tor two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. P. O. : State 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


(Continued from page 14) 

as a kind of company union and is controlled by superin- 
tendents and administrators who depend on the favor of 
employers for their jobs. In a crisis they always sacri- 
fice education to the profits of employers. . . . State teach- 
ers’ associations are loosely organized and even more 
futile than the N.E.A. Like it, they collect much useful 
information but will not act to defend education for the 
masses. They sit by idly and treacherously while the 
children are sacrificed.” 

However, this critic is not very clear or definite when 
it comes to informing us just what ought to be done. 
He outlines a “program for action,” which is really a list 
of objectives to be attained, but he does not advocate any 
very definite means or recommend any existing organiza- 
tion to attain them. He does say that classroom teachers 
are forming organizations and that they see that their 
fight must begin in the particular schools in which they 
teach. He says the next important step is for these teach- 
ers to meet with the faculty of another school which has 
also discussed its problems and decide with them how to 
gather strength in their common fight. “In this way all 
the school faculties in a district can unite in a conference 
to work out demands and determine ways of tackling the 
fight.” He recommends mass meetings and mass action 
by “parents, teachers and children, who must organize 
strongly everywhere with well-laid plans both for defense 
and counter attack.” 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS COUNCIL 
Later in the year we received a rather flattering let- 
ter from Mr. James E. Mendenhall, secretary, National 
Teachers Council, The Lincoln School, New York, which 
read as follows: 


Your forthright defense of education leads us to invite you to 
join the thirty leading American educators who are sponsoring the 
National Teachers Council. If you can subscribe to the program, 
we hope you will use your important position to gain the affiliation 
of the organized State Teachers Association. 


We can subscribe to the program sent with the letter; 
but it is not clear to us just why the I.S.T.A. ought to 
affiliate with the Council. Mr. Mendenhall says: 


Every existing organization has failed. In the face of this great 
emergency, no public, private, or professional organization has 
carried through an effective campaign to halt the increasing denial 
of education to the children of the nation. The National Education 
Association and the few scattered local unions of the American 
Federation of Teachers have been the chief national educational 
organization. They have been valuable fact-finding agencies, and 
they have enlisted many courageous teachers in their membership. 
But these two groups have failed to mobilize teachers to fight 
effectively for education. 


However, Mr. Mendenhall says that the Council does 
not propose to supersede these organizations or to dupli- 
cate their efforts, and that the Council has been formed 
to unite all groups and individuals in every community 
of the nation for successful defense of our schools. Evi- 
dently the sponsors of the Council believe that another 
all-inclusive national organization or federation of state 
and local associations may be able to infuse a militant 
spirit into all of them. 


CONCLUSION 
We are not yet ready to desert the present state and 
national teachers associations. They have not been as 
aggressive as many of us would like to have them in de- 
fense of public education and child and teacher welfare; 
but they are well-established, have a large membership, 
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and have a fairly good set-up for effective action. If we 
can quickly develop a more militant spirit and make more 
aggressive and effective efforts in support of really pro- 
gressive programs of objectives, we shall make such or- 
ganizations as those discussed above unnecessary. But, 
if we do not play our full part in these trying times, we 
cannot blame the teachers for forming other and more 
aggressive organizations. 


The N.E.A. Steps Forward 


® THE Washington Convention of the National Education 

Association met the criticism and challenge of the 
newer organizations by taking several steps forward in the 
defense of schools, and of the rights of children and 
teachers, and our Illinois delegation played its full part 
in making this progress. 

EDUCATION WEEK DEMONSTRATIONS 

The D.C. weather was insufferably hot and humid. For 
the first four or five days, we panted and fanned and lis- 
tened to very good but rather trite and formal addresses 
and reports. Shortly after noon on Thursday, July 5, 
the next to the last day of the meeting, the Representative 
Assembly had been in a sweaty, sweltering forenoon ses- 
sion for nearly four hours. For the last hour it had given 
rather listless attention to addresses and reports of offi- 
cers and committees. A few delegates were leaving the 
hall, and there was a buzz of conversation among those 
remaining. 

Finally at 12:20 the last item on the program was 
reached, and the president called for “New Business.” 
Mrs. Helen M. Rueben, a delegate representing the Chi- 
cago Division of the I.S.T.A., went to the platform and 
moved “That this Representative Assembly instruct the 
officers of the National Education Association to call upon 
the parents, teachers, and children to organize mass meet- 
ings or other demonstrations on Thursday of Education 
Week, which is to be devoted to the subject of financing 
the schools, the purpose of which shall be to impress 
upon the entrenched interests now attacking the schools 
the determination of the public to secure sufficient finan- 
cial support to insure for the public schools at least the 
educational efficiency of the pre-depression level.” 

The Representative Assembly was at once all attention. 
The delegates immediately showed a deep interest in the 
proceedings; for they had come from all over the United 
States to represent groups and organizations of teachers 
that want something done as well as something said; and 
here was a motion recommending action. For the next 
half hour, or until the question was settled about one 
o’clock, no one left the hall and there was no conversation 
except the earnest discussion of the question from the 
platform and on the floor. 

The secretary of the I.S.T.A., who had been chosen as 
spokesman for our delegation, was recognized by the pre- 
siding officer, went to the platform, to explain the motion 
and advocate its adoption, and had the most perfect at- 
tention. A brief summary of his argument is in sub- 





stance as follows: The schools are being attacked, or at 

least their financial support is being destructively re- 

duced, by powerful financial interests that are firmly 

entrenched in so-called vested rights and in the predatory 

economic practices and habits tolerated in a materialistic, 

laissez-faire age. The Citizens’ Committee on Public Ex- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Books Received 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 2126 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago: 

Plane Geometry, by Joseph P. McCormack. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 455 pages. 

This revised edition devotes 12 new units 
to space geometry. Optional exercises pro- 
vide for individual differences and various 
new-type tests are found at the conclusion of 
each unit. More emphasis on construction 
work, to discourage memorizing, thorough 
treatment of motion and functional relation- 
ships, generous treatment of numerical trig- 
onometry and its applications and abund- 
ance of concrete illustrative material are 
distinctive features of this text, grown out of 
years of classroom experience by the author. 

Reading through Précis, by Mable A. Bes- 
sey and Isabelle P. Coffin. Cloth. 250 pages. 

In this volume are presented passages of 
prose and poetry that will give practice in 
the art of expressing another’s thought, to- 
gether with such instruction for developing 
skill in this direction. Selections are in- 
cluded from the writings of distinguished 
authors, past and present, together with ma- 
terial of varying degrees of difficulty chosen 
from current newspapers and periodicals. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 West 44th 

Street, New York: 

Introduction to Physical Education, by 
Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. Cloth. 317 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

A complete survey of the history, objec- 
tives, methods, psychology and philosophy of 
Physical Education. Particularly suitable 
for teacher training schools where time al- 
lotment prevents a wide range of courses. 

Recreation for Girls and Women, by Ethel 
Bowers. Cloth. 425 pages. Price, $3.00. 

A valuabie handbook of physical and other 
recreational activities evolved as a result of 
many years’ work with girls and of visits to 
hundreds of cities studying the defects and 
dangers of programs, as well as methods and 
activities which have proved successful. 
SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 39 

Division Street, Newark, N. J. 

Exploring the World of Science, by Charles 
H. Lake, Henry P. Harley, and Louis E. 
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Welton. Cloth. Illustrated. 692 pages. 
Price, $1.76. 

A general science course conforming to 
the most recent findings in the field of 
science teaching. Experiments are made an 
integral part of the course; therefore the 
book will serve as a combined text and 
laboratory manual. “Exploring” stories which 
precede each of the sixteen units and “do 
you know” questions provide motivation for 
the work of the unit, which deals with some 
major aspect of the pupil’s environment. 

Thinking, Speaking, and Writing. An 
eight-book series of Language texts for the 
elementary grades from the Third Year: 
First Half, to the Sixth Year: Second Half. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. By Benjamin 
Veit, District Superintendent in charge of 
Junior High Schools, New York City, and a 
number of collaborators as indicated in the 
following: 

Third Year: First Half. Veit and Fox. 
102 and ii pp. Price, $0.56. 

Third Year: Second Half. Veit and Fox. 
118 and ii pp. Price, $0.56. 

Fourth Year. First Half. Veit and Sweet- 
ing. 148 and ii pp. Price, $0.60. 

Fourth Year: Second Half. Veit and 
Sweeting. 146 and ii pp. Price, $0.60. 

Fifth Year: First Half. Veit and Sheehan. 
146 and ii pp. Price, $0.60. 

Fifth Year: Second Half. Veit and 
Sheehan. 147 and ii pp. Price, $0.56. 

Sixth Year: First Half. Veit and Lust- 
garten. 175 and iii pp. Price, $0.68. 

Sixth Year: Second Half. Veit and 
Lustgarten. 175 and iii pp. Price, $0.68. 

A carefully graded series, the underlying 
philosophy of which is the authors’ convic- 
tion that every child’s life is full of vital 
experiences that call for expression. This 
does not imply that the pupil is left to 
flounder with a commission to write. Pro- 
vision is made for following four steps in 
the preparation of the written composition: 
class discussion, study of models, oral com- 
position and written composition. The 
Composition topics are the unifying centers 
of interest for drills in vocabulary, word 
study, spelling, sentence structure, and cor- 
rect usage. 
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Note: Dr. A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor for the University of Illinois, Mr. John 


Calvin Hanna, State Supervisor of High Schools, and Mr. R. V 


Lindsey, President of the 


Illinois High School Principals Axsociation, as a special committee, aided in the selection 
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Our new prospectus containing 450 titles will be mailed upon application to D. F. Nickols, 


Manager, Lincoln, Illinois. 
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Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mezico 


Take Your 
Class Through 


Coffeeland 


@ It’s a fascinating trip, full of folk- 
lore and interesting fact. It takes you 
through all of the coffee growing 
countries of North America. Your 
classes will thoroughly enjoy it. 
Best of all, this trip can be taken 
while sitting in your own classroom, 
for it is contained in a newly pre- 
pared booklet, highly illustrated 
with pictures and maps, which will 
be sent to you free upon request. 





O The Coffee Growing Countries of 
North America—lIllustrated book- 
let written as a trip through these 
countries. (Enough copies for class- 
room reference use.) 

O Story of Coffee (revised)—lIllus- 
trated booklet telling history, grow- 
ing and preparation for market. 
(Enough copies for classroom refer- 
ence use.) 

O Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee 
from berries to roasted bean; com- 
pact, easy tostore. (One toa teacher.) 

The other coffee ma- 

terial described above (AY 

is also for your class- po AR 


room use and is also jag@¥r RICAN 


free. | 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 

(Continued from page 22) 
penditures in Illinois and its dictation to the board of 
education in Chicago is an example. Teachers’ organ- 
izations, their meetings, and their expressed principles 
and resolutions are given little attention by these Ameri- 
can Fascists or by legislatures, and are evidently given 
no attention by the National Administration. Therefore, 
the time has arrived when the organized teachers and oth- 
er friends of public education must do something as we!l 
as say something. When the earnest expression of princi- 
ples, resolutions, and recommendations fails to produce 
results, some type of direct mass action must be tried. 
The motion calls for a mild but positive form of direct 
mass action against the enemies of the schools and ought 
to be adopted. 

A delegate from New York offered an amendment, the 
effect of which would have been to alter the entire pur- 
pose of the motion. After a brief debate, the amendment 
was voted down. Another delegate moved to substitute a 
different set of instructions, but his substitute was also 
defeated. After some further explanations and defense 
from the platform, the original motion was carried by an 
enthusiastic and unanimous vote. 

This stunt got more publicity throughout the United 
States than any other one feature of the meeting. No 
doubt the public will expect some real demonstrations on 
November 8; so it is now the duty of all of us to cooper- 
ate with the N.E.A. and our local committees in making 
these demonstrations impressive and effective. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON “CIVIL SERVICE” 

Several years ago a Committee on Tenure for Teachers 
was appointed by the N.E.A. This committee has made 
several satisfactory reports to the Representative Assem- 
bly in past years, and it was the general opinion among 
teachers that the committee was making some progress in 
creating a demand for a more secure tenure of position 
for teachers. But the delegates to the Washington meet- 
ing found that the name of this committee appeared in 
the official program as the “Committee on Civil Service 
for Teachers,” and that it was to make a report to the 
Board of Directors and no report at all to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Upon inquiry we found that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Donald DuShane of Indiana, would be glad 
to make a report to the Representative Assembly if ar- 
rangements for such a report could be made. Mem- 
bers of the Illinois delegation got busy on this matter. 
Its spokesman appeared before the Board of Directors, 
and other members interviewed the President and the 
Executive Committee. The result was that Mr. DuShane 
made a very excellent and complete report to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

After this report, our new Director of the N.E.A., Mr. 
John W. Thalman, moved that the original name, “Com- 
mittee on Tenure for Teachers,” be restored. After a brief 
argument by the spokesman for the Illinois delegation, 
the motion carried by a large majority. 

When the report of the Budget Committee appeared, we 
found that an omnibus appropriation of $13,400 had been 
made to ten committees, some of which are very impor- 
tant, among them the Committee on Tenure. It was found 
also that the matter of apportioning this amount among 
the ten committees was left to the Executive Committee, 
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and that any committee was automatically discharged 
upon making its report unless it was continued by the 
President acting with the Executive Committee. There- 
fore the Committee on Resolutions, which reported later 
and on which the Illinois member was Mrs. F. Blanche 
Preble, amended the tenure item in its report to read as 
it was finally adopted, as follows: 

The financial difficulties of the schools have been accompanied 
by increasing discrimination against and unjust discharge of 
teachers. The need for tenure has never been more imperative. 
The Division of Research of the National Education Association is 
strongly urged to assist the tenure committee in its investigations 
and it is recommended that sufficient space in The Journal be al- 
loted from time to time adequately to present the cause of tenure. 
It is further urged that the Committee on ‘Tenure make a report at 
each annual session of the Representative Assembly. The Board of 
Directors of the Association is instructed to provide from current 
funds the sum of ten thousand dollars to be used when and as 
needed for the purpose of the tenure committee. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
To Mrs. Preble much of the credit is due for the inser- 


tion of the following statement in the platform of the 
N.E.A.: 

Academic Freedom, or the American Child’s Right to Unfettered 
Teaching.—Teachers should have the privilege of presenting all 
points of view, including their own, on controversial issues without 
danger of reprisal by the school administration or by pressure 
groups in the community. Teachers should also be guaranteed the 
constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press, and assembly, and 
the right to support actively organized movements which they con- 
sider to be in their own and the public interest. The teacher’s 
conduct outside of the school should be subject only to such con- 
trols as those to which other responsible citizens are subjected. 
The sudden singling out of teachers to take an oath of allegiance 
is a means of intimidation which can be used to destroy the right 
of academic freedom. 


ELIMINATION OF EX-OFFICIO DELEGATES 


Another Illinois delegate, Miss Frances E. Harden, has 
for several years been the leader in a movement to amend 
the by-laws of the N.E.A. so as to eliminate from the Rep- 
resentative Assembly a large number of ex-officio and life- 
membership delegates. This amendment was defeated by a 
rising vote at Chicago last year, but was immediately 
re-proposed by Miss Harden. This year through her in- 
sistence and by a vote of the Representative Assembly, the 
proposal to adopt this amendment was submitted to the 
delegates-on a printed ballot to be voted when they voted 
at the regular election for officers. This secret ballot 
carried the amendment by a large majority. Hence the 
Representative Assembly hereafter will be made up only 
of the annually appointed delegates and the President, 
the twelve vice-presidents, the secretary and treasurer of 
the N.E.A., and the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The N.E.A. in its resolutions and its platform adopted 
rather advanced expressions in regard to several other 
matters, such as democracy in the profession, the child 


labor amendment, school budgets, adult education, Fed- 


eral aid for education, social legislation, moving pictures, 
and prevention of war. These forthright expressions and 
the various actions described above indicate the develop- 
ment of a constructive and militant spirit in the associa- 
tion. 





Other Illinois People Who Participated 


@ BESIDES those named above in connection with some 
of the more progressive steps taken at the Washington 
meeting, several other Illinois people took a prominent 
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part in these and other activities. Among them were the 
following: 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago delivered the opening address of the entire meeting 
on Saturday evening, June 30. His subject was “The 
Teacher, the School, and the National Life.” 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Winnetka, addressed the gen- 
eral session on Thursday on the subject, “Safeguarding 
Education.” She spoke from the standpoint of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Jack Light, Chicago high-school student, spoke to the 
National Association of Student Government Officers on 
Monday on the subject, “Student Activities for Free Pub- 
lic Education.” 

Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chicago, besides acting on the 
committee on resolutions, delivered an address to the gen- 
eral session on Tuesday on the subject, “Academic Free- 
dom, from the Viewpoint of the Classroom Teacher,” and 
acied as chairman of the Discussion Conference of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in the afternoon of the 
same day. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Chicago, was president 
of the Department of Art Education. 

Noah M. Mason, Oglesby, was vice-president of the 
National Education Association. 

Aaron Kline, Chicago, was president of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

Herbert C. Hanson, Chicago, made the report of the 
committee on resolvtions of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals on Tuesday, and acted as chairman of 
the committee on elections and therefore had charge of 
the election machinery for the election of officers on Thurs- 
day. 

A. L. Whittenberg was director of the N. E. A. from 
Illinois, made the report for the board of directors on 
Thursday, presided at the Illinois breakfast on Tuesday, 
served on the Budget Committee, and was given special 
honors by being elected to the Board of Trustees. 

John W. Thalman, principal of high school, -Waukegan, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Whittenberg as director of the 
N.E.A. from Illinois. 

J. B. Nelson, principal of high school, Batavia, was 
elected as the Illinois member of the Committee on Nec- 
rology. Mr. Nelson earnestly requests that he be sent 
clippings or other notices of the deaths of all teachers 
who pass away in the year ending June 30, 1935. 





Not in a Rut 


@ ILLINOIS teachers and their official organ are not “in 

a rut” according to the opinion of William McAndrew. 
His comment on the Washington meeting of the N.E.A., 
under the title “Standpatters and Freethinkers” appeared 
in the “Educational. Review” in School and Society of 
August 4. In that article he implies that a “whispering 
campaign” was conducted against one of the candidates 
for president of the N.E.A., and then he says: 


The charge against him was that he is tainted by the doctrines 
of John Dewey, Russell, Counts, Watson, Kilpatrick, Bagley, 
Snedden, and Columbia University. People that I love were prej- 
udiced by dread of this influence, but I, as many do, like much 
that disagrees with me. Good land, why pick Columbia as the 
black sheep, while New York University, her neighbor, is fully 
as tarred with Deweyism? Would that some researcher might 
find the center of educational resistance to a new order so that we 
of the old guard might hold a convention there. Where can educa- 
tional calm be found? California says, “It is not in me.” Colorado 
cannot claim it, nor Texas, Utah, Illinois, North Carolina, Michigan, 
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Wisconsin, Alabama, nor Minnesota, as judged by warm anti-tradi- 
tional articles in their state educational journals. Teachers have so 
long been twitted with being in a rut that you would think the 
allegation that anyone is kicking over the traces would bring ad- 
miration for him. 


Then in the next paragraph, the editor of the “Educa- 
tional Review” gives this awful example of “kicking over 
the traces”: 

Robert Le Diable Moore of Illinois threw a good bomb into one 
session by attacking teachers’ meek attitude and milk-and-water 


resolutions. Illinois, he said, is the junk yard of school wreckers, 
wealthy robber barons making children pay for bankers’ blunders. 


R. C. Moore’s pious parents hopefully gave him the 
middle name of Christian. Those worthy people never 
learned much French; and, if from some better world 
they are now able to observe the insane antics of the mem- 
bers of the so-called human race, they may question wheth- 
er Mr. William Le Grognard McAndrew has made a cor- 
rect translation of the word Christian. But after all he 
admits we are not in a rut and that we are throwing good 


bombs. 





Prepare for Education Week 
® NOW that the Illinois delegates so completely won 

their point in regard to the proper observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, let us prepare to make the fullest 
possible use of it on November 5 to 11. If you need help- 
ful suggestions and quite explicit directions, send to the 
N.E.A. office at once for a circular containing a list of 
helps, and then order what you need. They have hand- 
books, posters, stickers, leaflets on various subjects, and 
packets containing supplies for various groups and pur- 
poses, such as kindergarten teacher’s packet, elementary 
school packet, high school packet, rural school packet, 
college packet, church packet, newspaper packet, mass 
meeting packet, etc. The charge for each packet is 50 
cents. Address Division of Publications, N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

In regard to the Mass Meeting Packet, for which certain 
Illinois delegates are largely responsible, the circular says: 


On Thursday of American Education Week mass meetings will 
be held throughout the country on the subject of financing the 
schools, in accordance with the motion passed by the Representative 
Assembly of the N.E.A. at the 72nd Annual Convention. This 
packet has been prepared to meet the need for special material in 
planning the mass meetings. Ii includes addresses, resolutions, 
songs, publications on school finance, and suggested programs. 
Every American Education Week committee will need this packet. 


We predict that Education Week will be observed more 
generally and more effectively this year than ever before. 
Let us take advantage of it to the fullest extent to inform 
the public of the necessity for good and efficient common 
schools and of their crippled condition at the present 
time; and let us also inspire the public “to impress upon 
the entrenched interests now attacking the schools the de- 
termination of the public to secure sufficient financial sup- 
port for the schools.” 

It may be advisable to adapt the N.E.A. material to 
the Illinois situation and to furnish our people with addi- 
tional information in regard to Illinois schools and their 
needs. Therefore, each and every community should be- 
gin to make preparations at once to make the observance 
of Education Week as helpful and effective as possible. 





How Vote on the Little Ballots? 
© TWO “little ballots,” or one little ballot on which are 
two proposals, will be handed to each voter when he 
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receives his regular political election ballot on November 
6. One of these proposals is to call a constitutional con- 
vention, and the other is to issue emergency relief bonds 
to the amount of $30,000,000. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 of the 58th General As- 
sembly provides “that a convention is necessary to revise, 
alter, or amend the Constitution of this State, and that 
the question of calling such convention be submitted to 
the electors of this State at the next general election, as 
provided in Article XIV of the present Constitution.” 
This resolution was adopted by the Senate on January 5, 
1933, and was concurred in by the House on March 29, 
1933. 

Since it has often been declared by governors, legisla- 
tors, and tax experts that a model and modern system of 
tax laws cannot be enacted in Illinois because of the limi- 
tations in the present constitution, and since the teachers 
of Illinois have long been advocating an amendment to 
the revenue article of the constitution, and since it has 
proved impossible up to this time to get adopted any 
such amendment, we believe that all teachers ought to vote 
for and support this proposal to call a constitutional con- 
vention. 

If this proposal carries and the constitutional conven- 
tion is called, whatever it proposes must be submitted to 
the people for their approval by another referendum vote. 
Whether or not we support the new constitution proposed 
is another question to be decided when it is submitted. 


BOND ISSUE FOR EMERGENCY RELIEF 

At its first special session, held in the fall of 1933, 
the 58th General Assembly appropriated $30,000,000 of 
state funds “for the relief of indigent persons.” Since some 
of this money was needed at once, and since the State 
did not have it, other laws were enacted, as follows: a 
law levying a tax of $38,000,000 on the property of IIli- 
nois for the year 1934; a law providing for issuing anti- 
cipation warrants against 75 per cent of this levy, so that 
the State could at once, or as needed, obtain $28,500,000; 
a law providing for submitting to the people a proposal 
to issue bonds for $30,000,000 to pay off the anticipation 
warrants and interest; and a law providing for the pay- 
ment of the bonds and interest with certain proceeds of 
the gasoline tax. Therefore, if the bond issue proposal 
carries at the November election, the money for emergency 
relief will really be paid out of gasoline taxes, the prop- 
erty tax levy will be ignored and no property tax rate 
will be fixed and extended for this purpose. If the pro- 
posal does not carry, the property tax rate must be fixed, 
probably at about 60 cents, and the money must be col- 
lected next year. For by November it is probable that 
the full amount of $28,500,000 will have been anticipated 
and most of it spent. 

Since the schools are supported almost altogether by 
property taxes, and since any additional property taxes 
for other purposes will make it more difficult to obtain 
sufficient financial support for the schools, we believe that 
all teachers and friends of public education ought to vote 
for and support the proposal to issue emergency relief 
bonds. This proposal requires a majority of all votes 
cast at the election. Therefore, a voter who does not vote 
at all on the proposal in effect votes against it. 


VOTE “YES” ON BOTH PROPOSALS. 
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The Dilemma of the High School 


® THE dominant note in the educational din for the last 

year or two has been sounded by those who are ques- 
tioning what shall be the purpose of secondary education. 
Many of the defenders of the high school, chafing under 
the criticism that a general diffusion of the right kind of 
education would have prevented the present economic cat- 
aclysm and its attendant misery, are eagerly asking just 
what is this “right kind of education.” Shall the high 
schools prepare for a new social order? If so, what kind 
of social order? Or shall the high schools teach a blind 
worship for the status quo or the status quo ante? Shall 
we prepare our students for the rugged individualism, the 
laissez-faire methods, and the economy of scarcity of the 
past? Or shall we prepare them for a new collectivist 
control that takes more into consideration the general so- 
cial or public welfare? Is it proper for high school 
administrators and teachers to look forward to the kind 
of industrial, economic and political situations present day 
pupils will have to face? Or must we be guided in our 
teaching only by the historic experience of Babylonia, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, and other dead and dying nations? 

It seems that most of us have actually concluded that 
the chief purpose of the high school is to prepare young 
people for efficient citizenship from now on in an indefinite 
future, and, therefore, that high-school teaching ought to 
work toward definite political and social-economic goals. 
That was the reason the National Education Association 
appointed a committee on social-economic goals of Amer- 
ica. This committee has set ten such goals and is now 
busily engaged in the difficult task of indicating the mate- 
rials and methods which the schools of the nation should 
use to attain those goals. 

One of the best of the recent discussions of this prob- 
lem is the Inglis Lecture of 1934* by Isaac L. Kandel, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor Kan- 
del believes that educators must “interpret honestly and 
promote those ideals in which society professes to have 
faith.” But he is not sure in these unsettled times just 
what these ideals are. He professes faith in democracy 
and asks for its defense in these words: 


In face of the challenge which is today hurled at the schools from 
all sides, educators would be recreant in their duties if they failed 
to answer it and if, with all the faith that they have in the institu- 
tions of democracy, they neglected to discover wherein school and 
society have failed and to consider how the school, at any rate, may 
be improved within the fabric that society has chosen. 


But he admits that democracy now faces a dilemma, 
which he states thus: 


The dilemma of democracy—to determine whether it wishes to ac- 
cept the concept of individualism which was invented by Roman- 
ticists for a type of society which has not yet been created, or 
whether the state or society can exist without the acceptance of 
certain clear and definite objects of social allegiance. 


When democracy decides which horn of this dilemma 
it will grasp, educators may better determine the methods 
and purposes of their teaching. A study of his statement 
will disclose which horn Professor Kandel favors. Notice 
his use of the term “Romanticists,” and “the type of so- 
ciety which has not yet been created.” 

Incidentally Professor Kandel says much about the 
necessity for more and better training and qualifications 
for teachers, tenure, salaries, etc., that dignifies the pro- 


fession.—R. C. MOORE. 


- *The Dilemma of Democracy, Inglis Lecture of 1934; 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 79 pages, 
Price $1. 
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NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Important Features 


1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 


5 3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
My Arithmetic Tab- 4. Standardized tests. 
let, 128 pages, 734 by §. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
10 inches. . . ... .1éc 6. Interesting problem material. 
7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
THE SERIES 
8. Ample for writing answers and pupil 
MY ARITHMETIC computations. 
TABLET 9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
P 10. Tutt of conten | Rae ee © ane 
First Grade.......... 16c i. arp bound. 
Second Grade...... 16c 12. Priced so upils can afford to use it. Cost 
Third Grade........ 16¢ less than “te let paper. Guaranteed to be 
Fourth Grade....... satisfactory. 
Fifth Grade......... 16¢ 
Sixth Grade........ 16¢ 
te 3 100 WORKBOOKS 
Eighth Grade........ 16¢ an d 
™ ion Portas: extras 
" SEATWORK BOOKS 
Theuseof Webster Work- For all grades and subjects 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


We can help you in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
English, geography, health, civics, history, social 
studies, algebra, geometry, Latin, French. Make 
this your most successful year as a teacher by 
using Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Legislative Program 
(Continued from page 3) 


nized the fact that a changing social 
order changes the kind of tax and the 
logical collector. It has assumed more 
than half the cost of public school ed- 
ucation and removed the burden from 
real estate. Illinois still asks that lo- 
cal property carry the cost of educa- 
tion while the State derives all of its 
revenue from other sources. What is 
our program? How much of the cost 
shall the State assume and from what 
source or sources shall the money be 
raised ? 

The gasoline tax diversion to 
schools ceases March 1, 1935. Do we 
desire further diversion? The State 
sales tax which is yielding between 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000 per year 
will be up for reenactment in a special 
session. Certainly if reenacted it 
should be on a basis of an appropria- 
tion of at least $20,000,000 annually 
to the public schoals. Does the asso- 
ciation desire its reenactment and if 
so on what basis so far as education 
is concerned? Is it not time that some 
kind of survey be made which will 
determine what is adequate State sup- 
port in Illinois? We have asked for 
twenty dollars per pupil, not because 
it represents the State’s full obli- 
gation, but because it is the minimum 
upon which the schools can continue 
to function. 

There must be a new basis for dis- 
tribution of State aid, if equalization 
is really to be effected. Support for 
elementary schools must be increased 
and support for high schools must be 
made a permanent part of the State 
aid program. At present our distribu- 
tion is on the basis of average daily 
attendance in the year preceding the 
one in which the money is received. 
Most studies in other states seem to 
indicate that proper distribution to 
equalize cost and opportunity should 
be on the basis of teaching units. In 
Illinois statistics indicate that these 
units should be based on approximate- 
ly 29 pupils in the elementary schools 
and 25 pupils in the high schools. That 
is, if the allotment per unit is $500, 
then this amount should be distributed 
for each twenty-five pupils in high 
school and each twenty-nine pupils 
in elementary schools. Is our associa- 
tion ready to face the scientific facts 
and accept this new basis of distribu- 
tion as a part of its complete program? 

There are other problems involved 
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in a comprehensive program but these 
will suffice to indicate some of the 
major issues which must be faced and 
solved in some manner which all edu- 
cational forces can agree upon and 
push to enactment, if we mean to have 
a real program. 


Conflict of Professional Interests 
to Be Reconciled 


Our second necessity is unity of ac- 
tion. The whole scheme of public ed- 
ucation, whether in Illinois or else- 
where, is so involved as to affect many 
interests, collective and personal. Our 
many types of districts involve prob- 
lems and jealousies which create 
strong personal types of thinking with 
the result that no change in law which 
disturbs present conditions is ever 
made without great difficulty. Leaders 
in elementary schools desire one 
thing; township and community-high 
districts seek their own benefit. City 
superintendents choose one type of ac- 
tion and county superintendents an- 
other. In this last special session the 
legislative committee agreed to certain 
legislation only to have it vigorously 
opposed, even by an officer of our as- 
sociation. The net-result is generally 
a piecemeal type of legislation with 
plenty of opportunity for an unlimited 
supply of alibis on the part of the 
legislators. If the teaching profession 
of Illinois wants positive action in the 
next year at Springfield, it must agree 
on a program and then support that 
program unitedly. 

The legislative committee will exert 
every effort to discover what program 
best represents the interests of all 
forces. That we may discover this re- 
quires that you make known your re- 
actions to problems set forth in this 
outline, as well as others which must 
be met. There should be hundreds of 
letters expressing your reactions and 
convictions come to the writer of this 
article as chairman of the committee 
or to your district chairman between 
now and September 15, when the com- 
mittee will meet. Out of the informa- 
tion so acquired the committee will 
effect a compromise and that should 
then be the association program. 


Our Opportunity at the Polls 


The third factor is the imperative 
necessity at this time of our getting 
into politics—not in the generally ac- 
cepted sense but in an effective, prac- 
tical way. An entire house will be 


elected in November and one-half of 
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the senate. Everywhere people who 
are interested in public education 
should contact candidates and deter- 
mine in advance just what they will 
do for the cause of public education, 
if elected. Other organizations with 
interests vital to far fewer people than 
are involved or interested in the edu- 
cation of a million and a half children 
are contacting these same people and 
getting their declarations prior to the 
November vote. If education is to be 
well served, we must do the same thing 
and secure a legislature friendly to the 
best interests of the children of Illi- 
nois. It is easier to keep an unfriendly 
legislator out of Springfield by using 
influence and ballot box effectively 
than it is for your committee to con- 
vert him to the cause after he arrives. 
Do the job now. 

The cause of public education in 
illinois was never in greater need than 
right now. The legislative committee 
will attempt to give direction to the 
efforts of the association as it senses 
the desires of the membership. How- 
ever, the greatest part of successful 
action must come from each one in 
his own town and district educating 
the public to a full realization of the 
facts, and through them convincing the 
legislator that the State has an obliga- 
tion to its schools which it has not met 
and cannot meet without vigorous ac- 
tion at Springfield. 





Method of Teaching 
Remedial Reading 
(Continued from page 6) 


as success is about to crown a mental 
effort, a teacher loses patience and 
says “next.” The child’s golden op- 
portunity has passed, leaving a feeling 
of frustration. After several such ex- 
periences, the pupil gives up and 
doesn’t even try. Andrew, a boy in 
the beginner class was sounding the 
word “stand.” He had given the 
sounds once, and failing to recognize 
the word had started to sound it again, 


when the boy next to him said “I know ~ 


it, let me tell it!” Andrew turned to 
him in a sudden rage and retorted, 
“Tl tell it myself. Don’t rush me!” 

The class now begins the use of the 
primer and easy supplementary 
stories. In choosing the texts for this 
reading work the teachers selected 
those which the pupils did not have in 
their previous reading classes. In each 
of these stories are many words not 
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yet included in the pupils’ vocabulary. 
These words are told to them at once. 
However, the teacher has made it a 
rule never to tell a pupil a word he 
has sounded, pronounced and written 
in his vocabulary book. If necessary, 
she will go back over the steps needed 
to recall the sounds in the word, but 
the ultimate recognition of the word 
must be the pupil’s own. 

The third page of the alphabet chart 
shows the letters I-p-g-f. The fourth 
page shows the letters b-j-w-k. The 
fifth page shows v-q-x-y-z. The same 
method is used in presenting these 
letters as was used on the first two 
pages. As the pupil becomes familiar 
with the process, the work progresses 
more rapidly. By the time the pupils 
have finished the fifth page of the al- 
phabet chart they know all the con- 
sonant sounds, and have learned 135 
words and written them in their vocab- 
ulary book. All vocabulary words are 
printed on flash cards, and are used 
in drills and games. The sentence 
construction is continued and new 
stories added to our reading chart. In 
this way the pupils have sounded each 
of the consonant sounds many, many 
times, and have developed a real skill 
in combining them with the short “a” 
sound. They are very proud of ae 
fact that they know so many words. 
A boy who was a member of the class 
for several weeks was overheard say- 
ing to his pal, a beginner in a class, 
“You don’t know nothing now, Pitts, 
but next week you'll know a whole 
bookful of words.” In his joy of 
achievement he had quite overlooked 
the fact that he had worked hard for 
many days. He remembered only his 
successes, and wished to impress on 
his friend “What man has done, man 
can do.” It is a trite saying that 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” and 
yet it is a feeling of success which 
proves to be a hig factor in combating 
the discouragements, and overcoming 
the difficulties felt by the non-reader 
in learning to read. 

In the work in reading at the Monte- 
fiore Special School spelling lessons 
are made up of words used in the 
reading vocabulary books of the pu- 
pils receiving special help. The pupil 
is taught that if he is puzzled over the 
spelling of a word all he needs to do 
is to sound the word slowly in order to 
get the correct sequence of letters. 


Second Step 


The teacher next presents the second 
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vowel sound, the short “e” as exempli- 
fied in the word egg,” When the 
pupil has learned this sound, he can 
with very little help pronounce a 
whole blackboard of words contain- 
ing short “e.” The teacher writes on 
the blackboard a column of words 
each containing short “a” and asks the 
pupil to write a cmunaalian list, 
substituting “e” for “a” as: man-men; 
and-end; pan-pen; fad-fed; land-lend, 
etc. Ed, el, em, en, er, est, ent, etc., 
are taught as syllables which may be 
added to many words in our vocabu- 
lary books as: fast, faster, fastest, 
fasten, etc. This introduces the sylla- 
bication of words and the pupils are 
taught not only the. building up of 
words, but also the dividing of words 
into syllables: let-ter—tend-er-est. 
After the short “e” is mastered, the 
teacher presents in turn the short “u” 
as in umbrella; the short “o” as in on; 
the short “i” as in ink. The method 
followed in presenting these sounds is 
identical with the method used in pre- 
senting the short “e.” The pupil now 
has over eight hundred words in his 
vocabulary book, containing no silent 
letters except the “e” at the end of a 
final syllable as in the word can-dle. 


Third Step 


The pupils are now ready to study 
words and syllables containing two 
vowels. The teacher writes on the 
blackboard a list of words containing 
one vowel. In the second column she 
writes the same words but adds an- 
other vowel to each word as: 


hat - hate 
set - seat 


pin - pine 
ran - rain 


cap - cape 
red - read 

A comparison of the two lists shows 
that the addition of the second vowel 
changed the sound of the first vowel. 
The short “i” in pin became long “i” 
in pine, etc. The pupils made their 
own rule “When a syllable or word 
contains two vowels, the first vowel 
gets its own name, (usually) and the 
second vowel is silent.” Some words 
were found in the readers, which con- 
tained two vowels, but did not sound 
according to this rule. One of the 
pupils suggested that such words be 
called “truants.” 

About 90% of all the words in the 
readers can be sounded by following 
the methods outlined. The other vowel 
sounds are taught by “patterns.” The 
“pattern” word is written on the black- 
board, and then all members of the 
class work together to compile a list 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


A series of six exercise books with 
separate diagnostic and accom- 
plishment tests for grades 3-8 in- 
clusive—for use with any textbook. 


This series injects life and interest 
into the study of English. Because of 
the definiteness of the assignments and 
the careful provisions made for testing 
and for recording progress, children 
keenly enjoy the work and the chal- 
lenge of bettering their own records. 


The exercises and tests provide thor- 
ough training in the fundamentals of 
English usage and also give systematic 
practice in written composition. 


Recurrent drills are given to correct 
—or avoid—the hundred most common 
language errors particularly in verb 
forms, thus fixing right habits. 


Throughout the series there is a 
close tie-up of composition and drill. 
From 20 to 40 per cent of all the exer- 
cises are distinct composition assign- 
ments. Numerous exercises are de- 
voted to writing sentences, paragraphs, 
and letters. 


Each exercise provides a definite, 
clear-cut assignment of work for the 
pupil to do. Instead of studying about 
good English, the pupil is required to 
use and write good English. 


The practice exercises are not arti- 
ficial but are adapted from worth- 
while literature on the grade level. 
There are no vocabulary difficulties. 


Subjects Included in 
Eighth Grade Work Book 
Choice and Use of Words.10 exercises 


Parts of Speech.......... 80 exercises 
Sentence Structure....... 20 exercises 
Writing pusagnagas and 
Dinetervcensensegees 20 exercises 
a and Capital- 
Ps ¢onégae scutes ea 10 exercises 
dhe sd dens deesgues 140 exercises 


12 Diagnostic and 12 Accomplishment 
Tests are also available for Grade 8. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Richmond Atlanta Dallas New York 
628 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


to qualify for steady government posi- 
tions. Age 18 to 50. Commence $105 
to $175 month. Write today for val- 
uable free information. 


"NSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. S tom, Oe | Mo. 
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of words that follow the pattern. 
Some of the patterns are: 


(au-Paul (oi - oil (ou - our 
(aw - law (oy - boy (ow - cow 
(ei - ther 

(ey - they (ar - arm 


Mirror Reading 

About seven ‘per cent of the pupils 
in the remedial reading classes are 
mirror readers. But is called tub; 
build is read blind; was is saw; no is 
on, etc. This constitutes a real diffi- 
culty, and satisfactory progress in 
reading is much hampered until the 
difficulty is overcome. The mirror 
readers are placed in a special group 
and are given particular drills. The 
teacher explains to the pupil that a 
mirror word is one which, if it is re- 
versed, will make a new word. Such 
words are written on paper and a mir- 
ror is used to show how the reversal 
is made. The pupil must be taught 
the importance of recognizing the ini- 
tial sound in the word, as well as the 
sequence of letters. He does this by 
writing the word, sounding the word as 
he writes, and stressing the initial 
sound. The muscular movement in 
writing from left to right, combined 
with the sounding tends to counteract 
the natural backward movement. A 
list of “mirror” words are printed on 
the chart, and the pupils sound them, 
pointing to the letters from left to 
right. If a pupil reverses a word in a 
reading lesson, the same process is 
used. He points to the initial letter 
and follows the word through, sound- 
ing as he points. 


Adopted and Adapted 


Curriculums 
(Continued from page 10) 

patch them together as though they 
were a unified whole? How to tie up 
the subject matter offered, and how to 
tie up the methods of classroom teach- 
ing on each successive section or level 
of the complete educational system 
from the beginning to the end, repre- 
sent two of the most crucial problems 
involved in what we have chosen to 
call “articulation” in published educa- 
tional literature. At present, we are 
very far from a genuine articulation of 
the subject matter taught, and methods 
of teaching used, with respect to the 
elementary and secondary schools and 


colleges of the United States. What 





we actually now have is “piecemealed” 
not well “articulated” curricula, and 
methods of teaching, with respect to 
the various areas of elementary, sec- 
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ondary and higher education. 

Another phase closely related to, if 
not identical with, “articulation” at 
some points, is the “progressive ar- 
rangement” or “sequence” of subject 
matter offered. With this concept both 
the administrative and teaching staffs 
should be concerned. The unsatisfac- 
tory recognition of this consideration 
is probably chiefly due to neglect in 
re-adapting subject matter to the grad- 
ually “maturing” needs, interests, and 
capacities of students on the successive 
levels of our school system. In most 
instances, progressive sequential ar- 
rangement of subject matter and meth- 
ods of teaching has so far been merely 
a largely unrealized hope. Not a da 
perhaps passes but some instructor i 
our lower, middle, or upper schools 
will hear some pupil or student say the 
“transition” frora one part or section 
of the school system was difficult be- 
cause of some “missing link” or “vague 
connection” which existed between the 
part of the school system just finished, 
and that part of the school system just 
now begun. Outside of a few of the 
highly organized academic subjects 
this concept of progressive arrange- 
ment of school work has so far been 
comparatively unrealized. 

Is it clear so far in this discussion 
that the attempt has been to point out 
that in our eagerness to adopt cur- 
riculum materials which others have 
evolved, we have failed in large meas- 
ure to re-adapt them to the respec- 
tive needs of pupils and institutions? 
Briefly stated, adoption of curriculum 
pabulums in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, no matter 
from what sources they have been in- 
herited or evolved, should be supple- 
mented by appropriate adaptation to 
the needs of respective individuals, in- 
stitutions and: communities. 

Another aspect which to many per- 
sons appears to be quite “novel,” is, in 
what form shall subject matter be or- 
ganized ? Shall it be specified in “quan- 
titative” amounts, such as “pages,” 
“sections,” or “chapters” of books? 
Shall it be specified according to “top- 
ics” and “sub-topics”? Shall it be done 
according to master “units of teach- 
ing,” and “sub-topics” and “prob- 
lems”? To some persons, the latter 
of these has been thought of as ap- 
pearing quite recently. To others some 
of the above suggestions represent but 
somewhat different characterizations of 
the same underlying concepts which 
have been faced for many years. Is 
there at bottom one fundamental issue 
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and problem or not? What are we 
attempting to do under these various 
forms of organized subject matter? 
Are we attempting to present in ge- 
neric outline, great “trunk lines” of 
human experience, divided and per- 
chance subdivided, for convenience of 
treatment into parts that can be pre- 
sented in relation to a unified whole? 
Why make any one of the above, or 
any others that will likely later on be 
evolved mere fetishes? Why not, to 
revert to a previous suggestion, try a 
variety of types of organization, using 
those that bring the best “outcomes” 
under various subject groups, either 
within the same school system, or in 
different school systems? 


hat Are Desired Outcomes? 


And again, what do we desire, mere 
amassing of “information” in any one 
sie of human knowledge or another 
by students, or the ability on their 
part to “generalize” after having gone 
through with a series of curriculum 
exposures on increasingly different and 
difficult educational levels, or learning 
areas? We now find on our hands, 
for example, “general history,” “world 
history,” “ancient history,” “European 
history,” “medieval history,” “modern 
history,” “English history,” “Ameri- 
can history,” etc., offerings, together 
with elementary and advanced civics, 
elementary economics, elementary so- 
ciology, and problems of democracy. 
What in the midst of these cumulative 
history courses do we desire to be the 
educational result? Is it mere facts, 
facts, and more facts? Is it intelli- 
gent and intelligible “generalization” 
on the part of students? Is it vivi- 
sected historical information or is it 
ability on the part of students to in- 
terpret the meaning and significance 
of the work of men and movements and 
fundamental ideas and issues based on 
a long array of facts? 

True, this ability of students to 
generalize does not lend itself easily, 
if at all, to objective educational 
measurement. Is it not pertinent, 
however, to suggest that mere “mul- 
tiplication” of courses in history 
and other social studies may defeat 
the very thing we desire to effect, 
unless in this increase of offerings 
we keep in mind that underlying and 
overlapping human issues are in- 
volved. If the differentiation and mul- 
tiplication of sub-divisional courses in 
history, and other departments, guar- 
antees greater ability on the part of 
students to evaluate, generalize and in- 
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terpret fundamental issues of life, then 
well and good. If this ability is not 
generated on the part of students then 
the -multiplication of courses is ques- 
tionable. 


Social Aims as Related to 
Curriculum Content 
What shall be then the exact cur- 


riculum content to be offered by re- 
spective educational institutions, ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher? No 
human being can answer with dogma- 
tism and finality this pertinent ques- 
tion either in times of “depression” 
and “prosperity,” or in times of 
“war” or “peace.” Vague and dis- 
couraging as the reply seems at first 
thought to be, it is only when we, as 
many persons are now advocating, de- 
cide what the important elements of 
modern civilization and our social 
order are to be or should be, that we 
can determine the quality of the cur- 
riculum content which our schools 
shall offer. We perhaps cannot adopt 
absolutely similar patterns of cur- 
riculums that will be equally adaptable 
to all communities and institutions. 
We can, however, emphasize under- 
lying issues and problems consequen- 
tial for all communities, and then 
suggest that other elements be modi- 
fied and adapted so as to meet more 
fully differing locai needs in different 
communities. 

It is pertinent to suggest again that 
no one phase of the “program of 
studies” or of various “curriculums” 
can be mechanically deleted at will 
without great loss. Music, for example, 
is as important for the development of 
refined emotional attitudes in a high- 
grade civilization and social order as 
is mathematics for the development of 
reflective thinking, or as is literature 
for the cultivation of creative imagi- 
nation, or science for constructive 
and original thinking. To no single 
body, or group of school subjects is 
reserved the possibility of including 
all of the great issues of human life. 
Rather it is important to ask what the 
now so-called or “labeled” subjects or 
portions of such subjects may con- 
tribute to our present day desired 
civilization or social order. 

When we begin to think of the de- 
velopment of mental and emotional 
attitudes in terms of significant moods 
or attitudes, significant themes, human 
life isswes and theses, significant hy- 
potheses, social, economic, and in- 
dustrial principles, then music, litera- 
ture, art, practical arts, history and so- 
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cial studies, mathematics, and the nat- 


ural sciences will take on new mean- 
ings both for teaching staffs and for 
learners. 

It is not usually easy, nor always 
desirable, perhaps, to begin abruptly 
de novo. To begin wholly anew in 
all of our educational institutions at 
present in curriculum formulation, or- 
ganization and presentation would be 
difficult because of our present educa- 
tional “set-up.” Many of our text- 
books would need to be rewritten. 
Instructors would need to be trained 
in a different way, capable of seeing 
great human issues in the different 
realms of knowledge rather than dis- 
parate sections of knowledge. Ideal- 
ly, instructors on all levels of educa- 
tion should first ask, what should 
constitute the most desirable compon- 
ents of our modern civilization and 
social order? And then ask what sub- 
ject matter from all of the fields of 
human interests will contribute most 
to such an ideal situation? Ideally, 
also, administratively speaking, an 
attempt should be made to carry 
abreast reorganized curriculum con- 
tent of the elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges rather than for 
each institution to attempt to work out 
its own content and then hope to be 
able to fit it all together eventually. 

In the meantime, what can be done? 
At least five things can be, and should 
be done, in every regional standard- 
izing area of the United States, in ev- 
ery state and in all smaller local units 
such, for example, as county, district, 
and township. First, a re-inventory 
should be made of all of the curricu- 
lum offerings now in vogue on all 
levels of education. Second, a re- 
valuation of subject matter should 
then be effected in the light of the 
changed demands within present-day 
civilization. Third, a re-organization 
of all subject matter with larger em- 
phasis on the integration of all fields, 
realms or departments of knowledge 
than hitherto has been our practice. 
Fourth, a re-training of the whole 
teaching corps from elementary to 
higher education so as to enable in- 
structors to present materials of in- 
struction well integrated and toward 
the fulfillment of fundamental pur- 
poses which should control our social 
order. And fifth, articulation and uni- 
fication should be effected through re- 
spective administrators of all levels 
of elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. 
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In short, this means a scrutinizing 
analysis of what we now have by way 
of curriculum offerings, ,a valuation 
of their relative worth, an inte- 
gration of all the fields of human 
experience, an appropriate presenta- 
tion and adaptation of acceptable ma- 
terials of instruction through well- 
trained bodies of instructors, and the 
contemporaneous articulation and uni- 
fication of subject matter on all levels 
simultaneously rather than section by 
section of our so-called educational 
ladder. Some will say this can never 
be done. Not all in a day or a year 
or even a generation to be sure; neith- 
er by those minds that are too dog- 
matic or certain concerning our pres- 
ent curriculum theories and practices; 
but only by continually inquiring in- 
dividuals who are willing to admit 
that an absolutely perfect and final 
plan can never be evolved in a con- 
tinuously changing order of civiliza- 
tion and society. 





Troubles in State School Aids 


(Continued from page 8) 


for providing revenues for state school 
funds must be admitted. That such a 
form of taxation must work out poorly 
as long as half of the property of the 
state is a year or even a few months in 
arrears in assessment, is evident. The 
present unpopularity of real estate 
property taxes is the result in part of 
violent propaganda of real estate spec- 
ulators. 

Yet the need for constitutional 
amendment and for new revenue 
sources is urgent. We have made no 
real attempt to impose an income tax 
on corporations and business enter- 
prises. The failure of our state supreme 
court to approve of a personal income 
tax act was certainly not in accord 
with the decision of most other courts 
under similar circumstances. Surely 
under the guise of a broad occupa- 
tional privilege tax act, reaching all 
types of trades and professions, we 
could tax current earnings from per- 
sonal labor. * Also, we could tax deal- 
ings in grain futures, transactions on 
the stock exchanges made in this state, 
amusements, sale of tobacco products, 
etc. 

Any one at all acquainted with 
revenue problems in Illinois knows 
that the mere machinery of taxation 
is not all, however, that needs chang- 





*Such a tax would not reach a funded income and is 
not as desirable as a p | income tax, however. 
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ing. The administration of the sys- 


tem (assessing, review, collection, and 
the like) needs to be centralized in 
part and made modern and effective. 

4. Tue Fierce Spirit or Po.irics. 
—The minority party stands ready at 
every state election to assail which- 
ever party is in power and condemn 
it for increased appropriations and 
new tax forms. Bills affecting educa- 
tion before the legislature have even 
become partisan issues. Some school 
finance issues apparently have been 
decided by considering the influence 
such decision would have among 
political bosses—and especially the 
big campaign contributors—at the 
next election rather than the ultimate 
influence such proposed legislation 
would have toward building a better 
citizenship in the next generation. 

5. ComPeTITION FoR Funps.—Al- 
ways there are many truly worthy pur- 
poses for which state funds can be 
spent. Recently every request for more 
state funds for schools was met with 
the reply, “The state cannot obtain 
enough funds for unemployment re- 
lief.” A few years ago the wild 
scramble was for funds for highways; 
and incidentally we must observe that 
such expenditures offer opportunities 
for cultivating political alliances. 

It has been particularly unfortunate 
when certain supporters of state aid 
for higher education would be indif- 
ferent to or actually oppose adequate 
funds for the common schools; or, 
vice versa. 

For 1933 the net receipts into the 
state treasury (exclusive of trust 
funds and the sale of obligations) to- 
taled more than the net receipts by 
all of the school districts of Illinois 
from federal, state, and local sources 
combined. For 1934 the receipts into 
the state treasury will be even greater. 
In brief, the state government now 
costs more than our entire educational 
system. Friends of the schools might 
well make their competition for state 
funds more effective. 

6. HYSTERIA AND THE DEPRESSION. 
Public funds have been hard to obtain 
the last few years. The creation of 
new tax forms has been difficult. 
Vested interests especially have urged 
in hysterical fashion the excuse of the 
depression in order to beat down most 
public expenditures, especially for 
schools. Holding our own in appro- 
priations has been difficult (and in 
actual annual receipts of money from 
the state we have run behind). 

The third special session of the 58th 
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General Assembly has at least added 
to state school appropriations “on 
paper.” Yet such efforts have been 
rather feeble in view of the critical 
needs and in comparison with what 
has been done in several states such 
as Caiiiornia and Indiana. 

7. THe “EaRMARKING” OF Funps. 
—The sum of $9,419,393 which the 
state owes the schools for the distribu- 
tions of 1931, 1932, and 1933 would 
most probably have been paid if the 
state school fund appropriations had 
been drawn upon the general revenue 
fund rather than against a specific 
levy to be raised by a state property 
tax. The same principle likewise ap- 
plies to the distribution for 1934 
which is being met by monthly allot- 
ments from the occupational (sales) 
tax in lieu of a specific levy on prop- 
erty, and which was paid to the extent 
of only one third by June 30, the close 
of the fiscal year. At least obligations 
of the state for payrolls and the like 
from the general revenue fund have 
been met on time for these years. 

It would probably prove better to 
turn many sources of revenue into the 
general fund of the state treasury and 
to have the appropriation for schools 
drawn therefrom. As years come and 
go a fund derived from many sources 
would likely be more stable than a 
fund derived from a single source, es- 
pecially if this latter should be invali- 
dated. An obligation of the state to- 
ward the schools should be a general 
obligation subject to be fulfilled by 
any or all revenues at the command of 
the state, rather than an obligation 
easily excused if but a single source 
of revenue runs short. 

8. Lack or A BroaD PROGRESSIVE 
PROGRAM SPONSORED BY VIGOROUS 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP. For many 
years at least Illinois has not had a 
broad progressive program proposed 
and sponsored by an educational com- 
mission representing laymen, educa- 
tors, and public officials. Nor has she 
had a state school board to bring forth 
a set of policies for unit reorganiza- 
tion, school financial reform, etc. Nor 
state educational authority has pre- 
pared and pushed vigorously such a 
program. Too often legislative efforts. 
of teacher-groups have been little un- 
derstood by many members of the: 
groups themselves as well as by coop- 
erative women’s clubs and civic organ-. 
izations. Yet without a broad pro-- 
gressive program sponsored by numer- 
ous groups how can we remove many 
of the troubles cited? 

















